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use Poly-Solv’s to best 
nom advantage. 
versatility 

that may well prove the key 

to more effective, more 





economical manufacturing. 
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will one or more of these solvents improve your process? 





Poly-Solv Poly-Solv Poly-Solv Poly-Solv Poly-Solv Poly-Solv 
EM EE EB DM DE DB 


ethylene glycol ethylene glycol ethylene glycol diethylene glycol diethylene glycol diethylene glycol 
monomethyl ether monoethy! ether monobuty! ether monomethyl ether monoethyl ether monobutyl ether 





Boiling point at 124.5 135.1 171.2 194.2 201.9 230.4 
760 mm— °C 


Flash point 115 130 165 200 205 240 
(open cup) °F 


neem, 6.2 3.8 0.6 0.2 0.1 0.02 
0°c 


Viscosity 
(absolute) 1.7 2.1 6.4 3.87 4.5 6.49 
20°C—cp 


Mathieson Poly-Solv's are completely soluble in water at 20°C; have a color APHA of 15 maximum; are 


shipped in 4,000, 6,000, 8,000-gallon and compartmented tank cars as well as in 55-gallon resin-lined drums. 








Poly-Solv® is a trademark 


For data sheets and other important information, get in touch with 
your Olin Mathieson representative. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 5 
472 


INORGANICS: Ammonia - Bicarbonate of Soda - Carbon Dioxide + Caustic Potash - Caustic Soda - Chlorine + Hydrazine and Derivatives - Hypochlorite 
Products - Muriatic Acid - Nitrate of Soda - Nitric Acid - Soda Ash - Sodium Chlorite Products - Sulfate of Alumina - Sulfur (Processed) + Sulfuric Acid 


ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols - Polyethylene Glycols - Glycol Ether Solvents - Ethylene Dichloride - Dichloroethylether - Formaldehyde - Methanol 
MATHIESON Sodium Methylate - Hexamine - Ethylene Diamine - Polyamines - Ethanolamines - Trichlorophenol - Surfactants 








How far will your 
new car go on 
a gallon of gum? 


We're talking about the sticky, messy, gunky 
goo that gasoline will deposit inside the en- 
gine of a car unless it is properly pro- 
tected from oxidation. A gallon of the gum 
would completely wreck any engine—even 
small quantities can seriously affect the per- 
formance of the gasoline and the engine. 
But dbpe® antioxidant, made by Koppers, 
prevents such trouble. 

dbpe antioxidant is on the job protecting 
gasolines against gum formation in today’s 
cars. Refineries have found that it substan- 
tially cuts the cost of inhibiting gasoline. 
That’s why leading gasoline refiners are using 
dbpc. 

Versatile dbpe antioxidant is also used to 
inhibit lubricating, insulating and industrial 
oils, as well as plastics, waxes and industrial 
fats and greases. Write or call for complete 
results of comparative tests of dbpe versus 
other antioxidants. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-67, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


Gifices in Principal Cities * 
In Canada: 
KOPPERS 
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BERKELEY CHEMICAL © 
CORPORATION 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 


A CONSPICUOUS REPUTATION 
FOR ACCOMPLISHMENT IN 


CUSTOM SYNTHESIS 
and/or OPERATIONS 


FIELDS OF... 


** Intermediates ** Agricultural Chemicals 
* Bulk Pharmaceuticals * Specialty Products 


and Fine Chemicals ** Pyrifications and 
** Polymers Vacuum Distillations 


MURRay Hitt 89-1817 


HOWARD E. 


: PRODUcT ie, 
AT YOUR BECK AND CALL ODUCT DEVELormaNAGER 


[//master oon 


Oa OL 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
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° Study of chemical concentration is not conclusive, but it's the 
best so far, author tells meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board 


BDSA Chemical & Rubber Division faces personnel cut as Senate 
restores only a part of House’s budget slash 


Target: fungicide to combat oak wilt disease. There's a profit- 
able market in saving $2 billion worth of oaks 


Titanium catalyst is key to polycarbonate process developed by 
Eastman Kodak. Here’s how it compares with the work of 
Bayer and General Electric 


Chemical firms will tighten their credit regulations. But there's 
still disagreement over how tough to get 


OPINION 35 MARKETS 

CW survey results indicate the next 
MEETINGS six months may be crucial for chem- 
ical producers. Shaping up: a strong 
buyers’ market. 


BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 
RESEARCH 


The premerger notification bill has 


won House Judiciary Committee ap- 
proval. It’s pretty sure that the chem- 
ical industry will have to tell merger 
plans beforehand. 


M. W. Kellogg’s difficulties with ra- 
dioactive contamination at South 
Houston, Tex., point up a_ lesson 
for management. 


Appeals court decision on_ patent- 
able process has this moral: don’t use 
a process—even on an experimental 
basis—before applying for patents. 


East Germany will take the leader- 
ship in Soviet Russia’s plan for sat- 
ellite nations’ plastics production 
pool. 


Threats of land subsidence above salt 
mines in Michigan prompt new action 
by legislative committees. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


CHARTING BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION 

Teamwork is key to process used in 
Hoffmann-LaRoche’s new, multimil- 
lion-dollar terpene chemicals plant. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 
SALES 


Commercial Solvents starts tanker 
shipment of methanol to West Coast. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


SPECIALTIES 

Packages hold the future for 
growth of printing inks. Increased 
color usage will boost dollar volume 
of inks well above $250 million. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Products of management-training- 
for-engineers: engineering executives, 
management-minded engineers. 


New head of chemical labor union 
strives to modernize bargaining, or- 
ganizing tactics. 
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Giant Blaw-Knox Rotocel in plant 
of Honeymead Products Company, 


Mankato, Minnesota 


switch to world’s largest Rotocel 
doubled production—downtime only 13 days 


To maintain a top competitive position in the 
soybean oil market, Honeymead Products Company 
decided last year to increase their production. 

In 1953 Blaw-Knox had designed, engineered, 
and constructed a 500-ton-per-day Rotocel in 
Honeymead’s soybean plant at Mankato, Minnesota 
—which was the largest unit of its type in the world. 

In 1956 Honeymead gave Blaw-Knox another 
contract; this time for a 1200-ton-per-day Rotocel 
—again the world’s largest. 

To install this new unit with minimum loss of 
production time required complex, detailed plan- 
ning by Blaw-Knox engineers. For instance, before 
the 500-ton-per-day Rotocel was taken out of 
production, every piece of pipe to connect the new 


1200-ton-per-day unit was measured, cut and 
threaded. Every bolt and lock washer was on the job. 

Results: the switch over was handled so effi- 
ciently that only 13 days of production time were 
lost. Honeymead more than doubled their produc- 
tion and improved their competitive position. 

As a further result, Blaw-Knox obtained another 
assignment from Honeymead—to design, engineer 
and construct an oil de-odorization system, which 
also will be the largest of its kind in the world. 

This Blaw-Knox experience and know-how— 
obtained in engineering and constructing 35 solvent 
extraction plants—are readily available to you. We 
welcome the opportunity to discuss your proposed 
projects and to give you our recommendations. 


ys BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Chemical Plants Division + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + Chicago 1, Ill. 
Birmingham + New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco + Washington, D.C. 


Designers, engineers and builders of plants for the process industries: chemical * petroleum * petrochemicals 
* resins and plastics * nuclear energy °* fats and oils * fertilizers * synthetic fuels 
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ACE GLASS INCORPORATED 


VINELAND @& NEW JERSEY 
639-41 SOUTH HANCOCK ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Glassware Specialists to Industry and Rescarch 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE... 
THERE'S A DISTRIBUTOR 
OF DU PONT METHANOL 
READY TO SERVE YOU [) 
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CALIFORNIA 
Braun Corporation 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. 
COLORADO 
The Chemical Sales Co. 
FLORIDA 
Apperson Chemical, Inc. 
Biscayne Chemical Labs., Inc. 
Lenfestey Supply Co. 
Lenfestey Supply Co. 
GEORGIA 
Chemical Services, Inc. 
ILLINOIS 
Central Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Phillips & Martin Co. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Chicago 


INDIANA 


Ft. Wayne......Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Corp. 
Indianapolis..Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Corp. 
KANSAS 
Wichita Barada & Page, Inc. 

KENTUCKY 
Dixie Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


LOUISIANA 





Louisville 


New Orleans 
Southern Solvents & Chemicals Corp. 


MARYLAND 
Leidy Chemicals Corp. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Howe & French, Inc. 


Baltimore 
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Du Pont chemical experience is the reason... 





You can count on prompt delivery 


of high-quality Du Pont Methanol 
any time, any place 


Du Pont — producer of methanol for 30 years — has set 
up a nationwide network of distributors equipped to 


supply your needs. 


ERE’S a basic chemical that might be of use in your devel- 
H opment or processing work. Methanol is one of the most 
versatile and reactive of all alcohols —can be oxidized to 
formaldehyde, decomposed to provide a source of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide, or used as a solvent. Whatever the ap- 
plication, you can rely on Du Pont Methanol to meet your 
most exacting specifications — it’s a product with over 3 dec- 
ades of successful industrial use. 

To keep pace with the growing demand for this basic chem- 
ical, Du Pont Polychemicals Department works closely with a 
group of suppliers strategically located throughout the coun- 
try. These Du Pont Distributors are aware of your local trans- 
portation problems, have the equipment, the manpower to 
assure deliveries timed to meet your schedules. 


Your local distributor can guarantee highest purity and uni- 
formity in the quantities you need — drums, tank trucks or 
tank cars. And Du Pont Technical Representatives are always 
available for assistance through any distributor listed below. 


FORMULA: 


CH;OH 


SPECIFICATIONS: 





Purity Exceeds 
°C. Maximum 
Non-volatile Content ......... 0.001% 
Acetone Content fy Maximum 
Acidity or Alkalinity.......... 0.003% Maximum 
CN et iat sod cnsccsicepeninn nies 5 Maximum 
Free from foreign odor 
Permanganate Test .......... 30 Mins. Minimum 
*ASTM Method D-268 


Distillation Range* 


» Maximum 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


(All percentages on weight basis) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 


Wolverine Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


St. Louis 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


Lyndhurst, N. J........... isbeasts Stoney-Mueller, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
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Western Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


Lyon Chemicals, Inc. 


Barada & Page, Inc. 
Kansas City....Missouri Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Missouri Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


Collier Chemicals, Inc. 
Chemical Sales Corp. 


Stoney-Mueller, Inc. 
Eastern Chemicals, Inc. 
Chemical Sales Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cardinal Products, Inc. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 


Ward & Kimball Chemical Co., Inc. 


OREGON 


Portland...............s0.Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh 


Amsco Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Ohio Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Toledo Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


Vitro Manufacturing Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Chapman Chemical Co. 
TEXAS 
Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. 
Salt Lake City....................Wasatch Chemical Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin Solvents & Chemicals Corp 
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Life on the Chemical Newsfront 


BETTER CONTROL of particle size, in both uniformity and 
range, is one of the important effects attainable through 
the use of AERosoL® Surface Active Agents in emulsion 
polymerization. These agents have various wetting, emul- 
sifying and solubilizing properties, and by proper selection 
they can improve the solubilization and emulsification of 
monomers and resins, rate and degree of polymerization, 
viscosity of emulsions and stability during and after reac- 
tion. As a guide, a new technical bulletin on AEROSOL 
Surface Active Agents is available on request. 

(Industrial Chemicals Division, Dept. D) 


AN 


- Photomicrographs of polystyrene emulsions, magnified 
, 4 45,000 X show effect of AEROSOL 22 concentrations on 


ae Pare 
particle size. 





AEROSOL 22 @ .5% : : ; | AEROSOL 22 @ 3° 


of monomer of monomer 





ECONOMICAL COLORING of transpar 

ent polystyrene plastic is made possibl 
by such oil-soluble dyes as Catco 

Oil Blue ZV, one of many developed 
with the aid of such equipment as thi 
plastics mill shown here in use at Cyan 
amid’s Plastic Application Laboratory 
Such dyes tend to dissolve in polystyrene 
and have high tinctorial power. There- 
fore, they yield clear, bright, highly 
transparent color effects at low cost. 
They are particularly adaptable to the 
coloring of jewels and transparencies 
Good stability to heat, ease of applica- 
tion and good light fastness make them 
widely useful. (Organic Chemicals Div. 
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ie 
MODERN TOUCH IN WIRING DEVICES. Home styling today 
favors light, cheerful colors. This note is carried out perfectly in 
smartly styled wiring devices molded of ivory-colored BEETLE “ 
Urea Molding Compound. Its hard, smooth surface resists discol- 
oration and scratching, and safe service is insured by the excellent 
insulating properties of BEETLE Urea Molding Compound. 
(Plastics and Resins Division) 


A NEW METHOD FOR PRINTING VAT DYES from an oil-in-water & 


emulsion has been introduced by Cyanamid. Printing vat dyes 
from this emulsion systemy not only eliminates the troublesome 
starch found in conventional vat dye printing pastes, but offers 
many significant advantages in cost, color value, brightness of 
shade, running properties, and in the preparation of the emulsion 
is compared to conventional vat gums. Detailed information and 
technical assistance on the Vat Color Emulsion Printing System 
may be secured by writing. 

+Cyanamia U. S. Pat. No. 2,597,281 


(Organic Chemicals Division 


PVC EXPOSED TO FLORIDA WEATHER 


UNEXPOSED 


P 


CONTROL 
SAMPLE 


ere mee RENNER pam Eee Atm ne ee tnt 


0.4 PHR 
OF UV 9 


Renee Seem eee eee Site mms ng 


0.6 PHR 
OF UV 9 





100 PARTS 
50 PARTS 


RESIN FORMULA = 


TEST PANELS SHOW HOW UV 9* Ultraviolet Absorber protects 
polyvinyl chloride against discoloration and deterioration when 
exposed outdoors. The clear control sample deteriorated com- 
pletely, while samples containing UV 9 Absorber showed little 
degradation. Because of this striking performance, PVC uses in 


3 MONTHS 


6 MONTHS 1 YEAR 








Ba-Cd LAURATE 
ARYL PHOSPHITE 


playthings, garden furniture, awnings, greenhouses and signs ar 
more promising than ever. Added to PVC, polyester resins, metha 
crylate and styrene polymers, UV 9 protects them by converting 
ultraviolet radiation to harmless energy. 


Trademark New Product Development Dept. D 





— CYANAMID — 





De  gapentt 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20.N. Y 


Helping America Make Better Use of its Resources 


For further information on these and other chemicals, call. write or wire American Cyanamid Company 
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Look ’n’ Roll 


... She likes the flat wall paint she can’t see through, the paint that hides the surface best for each dollar of 
pigment when the white pigment is TITANOX®-RCHT (30% TiOz) or TITANOX®-C-50 (50% TiOz). These 
coalesced titanium-calcium pigments are first choice for all extended titanium pigmentations*. In fact, TITANOX 
is the number one choice in titanium dioxide pigments for anything that needs white pigment—paper, rubber 
and plastics, paints, or ceramics. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Offices 
in principal cities. 

*If for some special formula you may need rutile ‘pure’ titanium dioxide, take TITANOX®-RA. 

Our Technical Service Department is always ready to assist in white pigmentation problems. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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If lettuce can be forced to flower and seed before 
the head has time to form, it speeds the development 
of improved varieties. 


Helping plant breeders by quickening life cycles is 
one of several promising uses anticipated for the 
astounding growth stimulant, gibberellic acid. It suc- 
ceeds so well that many biennials can be made to 
complete their cycles in a single season! 


In Penick’s fermentation plant, gibberellic acid is in 
production now. It is marketed under the tradename 
BRELLIN*, a water-soluble powder formulated to 
facilitate the extremely low concentrations required. 


BRELLIN is another example of Penick’s unique ability 


to make and market a broad range of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. If our versatile manufacturing 
facilities or well-established, world-wide distribution 
can serve you, we would be happy to discuss your 
product with you. In strictest confidence, of course! 
*'Trademark 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals and Drugs 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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Where accuracy is 
money—costly anti- 
biotics are weighed 
with exactness and 
speed. 


HIGHER 
PRODUCTION 
AT LOWER COST 
with RICHARDSON 


Automatic 


BAGGING SCALES 


Day in, day out, Richardson 
Automatic Bagging Scales at work 
in chemical processing plants 
provide close weighing accuracies 
in high speed bagging operations. 
The result: higher unit production, 
higher unit profit! 
With average accuracies from 0 to 
+ 3 ozs. per 100 lIbs., your profits 
no longer go into overweight bags. 
And you don’t run the risk of un- 
derweights that make for unhappy 
customers, either! Richardson 
Automatic Scales are the econom- 
ical way to end bagging and weigh- 
ing tie-ups and reduce production 
costs. 


Richardson Scales are available to 
weigh and bag quantities from 25 
to 350 lbs. at speeds that will best 
suit your operation. Materials 
handled include free flowing, non- 
free flowing, dusty, granulated, 
pelletized...or, you name it. If 
bulk weighing or proportioning 
equipment better suits your needs, 
Richardson can provide that, too. 


More than 55 years’ experience in 
the business of materials handling 
by weight qualifies Richardson to 
serve you wisely and well. Let us 
put our knowledge to work for 
you. Write for further information 
today. @ 4677 


; MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, N. J. 
Atlanta * Boston © Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati 
Houston © Memphis © Minneapolis * New York 
Omaha ®¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
Wichita ® Montreal * Toronto * Havana * Mexico City 
San Juan * Geneva, Switzerland 
Nottingham, England 
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OPINION 


CCDA Co-chairman Speaks 


To THE EpiTor: ... I was very 
much impressed by the fine, concise 
report made by your associates on 
the recent CCDA meeting (April 6, 
p. A413). 

Reviews of this type are especially 
valuable to the technical man who 
could not attend, and also serve to 
awaken interest in the . . . organiza- 
tion promoting such a conference. 

My congratulations to you all. 

HAROLD M. PARSEKIAN 
General Sales Manage 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Market Research Yardstick 


To THE Epiror: My congratula- 
tions On your recent article on market 
researchers (April 27). It appears to 
have been a well-thought-out survey, 
and I am sure the results will have 
considerable significance to managers 
of market research groups as a yard- 
stick for comparing their organiza- 
tions with others. 

W. G. KINSINGER 
Manager 

Sales Research Division 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Not a Customer 


To THE EpitTor: We recently gave 
you some information relative to our 
Formulabs ball pen inks. This sub- 
sequently was used in an article (April 
13, p. 84). However, in that article 
you have put us in a rather em- 
barrassing position. The impression is 
given in column 3, paragraph 4, line 
9, that Paper Mate is the largest user 
of Formulabs ball pen inks. This is 








CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











entirely erroneous, as Paper Mate is 

the only large manufacturer not using 
our inks. 

CLARENCE SCHREUR 

President 

Formulabs, Inc. 

Escondido, Calif. 

We followed a reference to Formu- 

labs with the statement that Paper 

Mate was the largest buyer of ball pen 

inks. No intended 

that Paper Mate buys from Formu- 
lahs. Ep. 


implication was 


Third in White 


To THE Epiror: 1 have read with 
great pleasure your story on_ the 
“Eighty-Million-Dollar Shine” (April 
20, p. 66) and wish to compliment 
you on the excellent knowledge that 
you have with regard to the shoe 
polish business; however, there are 
a few things which I would like to 
clear up in your story. 

First, Hollywood Shoe Polish, Inc., 
ranks third in the worldwide sale of 
white shoe polish, and we did not 
even get a mention in your article. 

Second, you mentioned that Esquire 
and Kiwi sell exclusively to shoe 
stores. This statement, in my estima- 
tion, is incorrect from what I have 
seen with my own eyes . . . Esquire 
and Kiwi are both, as well as our- 
selves, selling through the supermar- 
ket medium. 

Another point... is that Knomark 
Mfg. Co. did not originate the idea 
of getting shoe salesmen to push 
polishes, as we started this practice 
long before the Knomark Co. was 
in existence. 

I wish to compliment you regard- 
ing your statement on lanolin in shoe 
polish, which is most apropos 
However, I wish to state for the 
benefit of the shoe polish industry 
that a small amount of lanolin incor- 
porated with the waxes during the 
manufacture of the polish helps the 
shoe polish from streaking the leather. 

If enough lanolin were put into 
the shoe polish, a very poor shine 
would appear, because of the result- 
ing high grease content of the polish. 

IRVING STERNBERG 

President 

Hollywood Shoe Polish, Inc. 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


CW could not mention all manu- 
facturers of shoe polish — only about 
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NEED GLYCOL? 





Sauce 


...actual shipping analyses show our material is 
low in iron, chlorides, acidity and water! 


At our Orange, Texas plant — one of the world’s most modern 
petrochemicals plants — we employ the most advanced processes to turn out 
ethylene, diethylene and triethylene glycol of the highest commercial 
purity. They are available in bulk from the plant in 4, 6, 8 and 
10,000-gallon tank cars or barges — and in L.C.L. shipments 
(drums or tank trucks) from Edgewater, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Boston; 
oun: 050-8 Chicago; Los Angeles; and other key industrial points. 


lied 


atctaalieel DIVISION 


Write for a typical analysis, price quotation, free sample, or technical service, 


Ethanolaminese« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols « Urease Formaldehydee U. F. Concen- 

trate—85 e¢ Anhydrous Ammoniae Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate e Sodium Nitrate 
Methanol « Nitrogen Tetroxia Nitr n lutions e Fertilizer F 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. " 9 - ‘ogen Solu ° s & Feed Supplements 
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COR se 


FISHER/TAG 
FLASH POINT TESTERS 


There is an improved Fisher/Tag Flash 
Point Tester for every official ASTM 
method: open and closed models, elec- 
trical, alcohol and gas-operated. Each 
instrument gives you complete control 
of every step in your flash point tests of 
petroleum products, asphalts and ani- 
mal or vegetable oils. 


“FISHER/TAG 
PENSKY-MARTENS 
CLOSED TESTER 


The Pensky-Martens Tester 
gives reproducible results with 
viscous materials with flash 
points below 300°F. Full, re- 
producible control of the heat- 
ing rate makes it easy to use 
for waxes, too. 











FISHER/TAG 

TAG OPEN 

TESTER 

The new Fisher/Tag Open 


Tester increases the reproduci- 
bility of tests for determining 
flash points of paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, vegetable oils 
and related products which 
flash below 175°F. 


Send for Detailed Bulletin; write to 
129 FISHER BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. e-43 


FISHER 
SCIENTIFIC 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Charleston, W. Va. 
Cleveland Detroit NewYork Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Washington Montreal - Toronto 


Americo’s Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of 
Loboretory Appliances and Reagent Chemicels 





OPINION 


1/10 of the material gathered was 
used because of space limitations. 
Also, because the figures hitherto 
available on paste polishes are much 
more at variance than those on white 
polishes, CW concentrated on these 
products, in an effort to update what 
it feels has been an erroneous con- 
ception of the size of the shoe polish 
market. 

A close reading of the sentence 
“Big sellers here are Esquire, Cava- 
lier, which sells to them exclusively, 
and Kiwi. . .” will reveal that only 
Cavalier is described as selling ex- 
clusively through shoe stores. 

Similarly the article doesn’t imply 
that Knomark originated the idea 
of getting shoe salesmen to push 
polish. What it says is, “Major credit 
for store sales of polish undoubtedly 
goes to Knomark, which originally 
operated exclusively via this outlet 

Our thanks, too, to Reader Stern- 
berg for his compliments. His firm 
has made polish for 32 years, so 
he qualifies as an expert witness.—ED. 


Acrilan in Carpets 


To THE Epitor: . . . I have read 
with interest the article, “Pacing the 
Fiber Climb” (April 20, p. 126) .... 

Of course, all of us are salesmen 
at heart and, for this reason, I thought 
you might be interested in some of 
Acrilan’s recent accomplishments. 
You state that Acrilan is now begin- 
ning to invade two other markets, 
blankets and outdoor wearing apparel. 
Actually, Acrilan is firmly entrenched 
in the blanket market. Our present 
invasion covers the rug market and 
our beachhead has been well estab- 
lished. Both the Firth Carpet Co. 
and Cabin Crafts, Inc., displayed rugs 
manufactured of 100% Acrilan at 
the January carpet show. Firth has 
made the announcement that they 
intend to do $5 million new business 
during 1957 based on Acrilan carpets 


You state that Chemstrand’s cur- 
rent Acrilan capacity is some 36 mil- 
lion Ibs. each year. I can only say 
that everyone connected with Chem- 
strand fervently wishes this were true 
since, at the moment, our capacity 
is being sorely taxed to meet our 


current level of business. As you 
stated in your article, we are moving 
ahead rapidly on plans to expand 


our production of Acrilan by 50%, 
from our present 30 million Ibs. 
capacity to 45 million lbs... . 

I congratulate your staff on a very 
fine and comprehensive article. I 
sincerely feel that synthetic fibers will 
move ahead in improved properties 
and applications at a speed to justify 
the continuing interest of trade pub- 
lications. 

G. H. Curtis 
Market Research 
Chemstrand Corp. 
Decatur, Ala. 


‘Foremost Position’ 


To THE EpitTor: Regarding 
capital spending plans of the chemical 
industry for 1957 (April 27), not only 
do they present an optimistic picture 
of the chemical and chemical process 
industries’ outlook, but also the in- 
formation is another example of 
timely and informative material for 
which McGraw-Hill is certainly as- 
suming a foremost position—particu- 
larly in the important field of capital 
spending plans. 


R. B. Fiske 
Vice-President 

American Cyanamid Co. 
New York 


‘N’ and ‘O’ 

To THE EpitTor: [Re]... “North- 
west Pulpers: Gluttons for Chemi- 
cals” (April 27, p. 106) ... We would 
call your attention to the fact that 
“N” and “O” are registered trade- 
marks of the Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
and are not generic terms. 


FRANCES M. SUAREZ 
Advertising Manager 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia 


Press Expertise 


To THE Epitor: I can’t speculate, 
from my desk, on the value of the 
Kanawha Valley Industrial Emergency 
Planning Council in holding down 
chemical plant explosion casualties, 
although ordered preparedness obvi- 
ously is an ally in any emergency. 

I can say, however, that in the 
case of the Monsanto explosion (May 
11, p. 46), the council’s planning 
certainly held down confusion and 
eliminated rumors. 

Newspaper, radio and _ television 
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The lower costs and easier handling that result from bulk purchasing are 
encouraging many ethanolamines users to install bulk facilities. The checklist below 


lists the important installation factors, and Jefferson’s bulletin on Ethanolamines* 
covers handling and storage information in considerable detail. 


But there’s an easy way to evalute the economies of bulk purchasing... 
and to plan a suitable handling system. Just call in your Jefferson 
representative and let him do it for you. 


ETHANOLAMINES 
... Solidify at or slightly below room temperature. They will darken on exposure to 
air, and are hygroscopic. Iron and its oxides are relatively inert to ethanolamines, 
but copper and its alloys react to form complex salts. 


*Send for your copy today! 
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% ¢ Carbo steel storage tanks conditions may require: 


¢ Heating coils of stainless steel ¢ Nitrogen gas padding in storage 
¢ Transfer lines at least 2” in diameter ¢ Insulation of tanks ; 
¢ Pumps with all-iron parts « Steam tracing of transfer lines 


If used in aqueous solution, dilution in storage will lower the freezing point and reduce the viscosity. 


Quick service on mono-, di- or triethanolamine is available from Jefferson’s conveniently located 
stock points. Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker Ave., Houston 2, Texas 


_ Essential Chemicals from Hydrocarbon Sources 
7 ofe 
of ferson 
CITCTSO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 


Ewe Re 
} Recommended are: Color restrictions or temperature 
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PAINT to PAPER’ 
Grece 
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has widespread applications 


This basic, versatile chemical is 
used in the formulations of 


RESINS - PHARMACEUTICALS 
FERTILIZERS - CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 
AND IN MANY OTHER FIELDS 


GRACE ...a major source... has 
“A WORLD OF EXPERIENCE” 


in producing urea 


of uniform purit AWORLD OF EXPERIENCE 
purity te ad P| 
and quality... 


Write for samples, specifica- 
tions and further information. 


ace Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE AND COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SALES OFFICES: 

Edway Building, Memphis, Tenn., Phone: JAckson 7-155] New York District Office, 
3 Hanover Square, Phone: Digby 4-1200 © Chicago District Office, 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6424 * Tampa District Office, 2901 Alline Avenue, Phone: 63-4121. 





OPINION 


reporters at the explosion scene were 
briefed quickly and expertly by Mon- 
santo officials and were kept informed 
on developments as rapidly as possible. 
This courteous treatment of the 
press, offered even under the stress 
of the moment, not only resulted in 
correct news reports, but enabled the 
news media to give accurate casualty 
lists to hundreds of distraught relatives 
who called to inquire about husbands, 
sons and brothers who worked in the 
plant. 
LEONARD T, ANDERSON 
City Editor 
The Charleston Gazette 
Charleston, W. Va 


MEETINGS 


Air Pollution Control Assn., joint 
program with ASHAE, AICWE, AMS, 
golden anniversary meeting, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, June 2-6. 


Dept. of Industrial and Management 
Engineering of Columbia University, 
8th annual conference on_ industrial 
research, Arden House, Harriman, N. Y.., 
June 2-7. 


Chemical Institute of Canada, 40th 
annual conference, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., June 3-5. 


National Society of Professional En- 
gineers; theme: professional develop- 
ment of the young engineer; Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, June 5-8. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., meeting, Hotel 
Sylvania, Philadelphia, June 7. 


National Technical Career Confer- 
ence and Technical Personnel Recruit- 
ing Exposition, Hotel Sherman, Chi 
cago, June 8-12. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, national meeting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, June 9-12. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, semiannual meeting, Sheraton 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, June 9-14. 


Society of Plastics Engineers; sym 
posium: plastics for electronics; Lowell 
Technological Institute, Lowell, Mass., 
June 14. 


Institute of Paper Chemistry; theme: 
water-derived problems of the pulp and 
paper industry; Appleton, Wis., June 
16-July 11. 


American Society for Engineering 
Education, 65th annual meeting, Cor 
nell University, Ithaca, June 17-21. 


American Soybean Assn. and Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn., annual 
meeting, Leamington Hotel, Minn 
eapolis, Aug. 26-28. 
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new butadiene cars, too! 


Brag ope 
sale 








To keep pace with new production now coming on 
stream, we have substantially enlarged our fleet of 
modern tank cars. And to serve both rubber and 
chemical industry customers even more effectively, 
we are now completing a modern Research Labora- 


tory and Pilot Plant at our Houston headquarters. 


Largest non-captive producer of butadiene and re- 
Jated hydrocarbons, we welcome discussion of your 


potential needs for butane-derived petro-chemicals. 


PEHTRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1. TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY AND FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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the Mutual red carpet is out for every customer 


If you use chromium chemicals, specify Mutual. At Mutual your order gets 
V.1.P. treatment from mail room to shipping room —not only when supplies are 
plentiful, but also when they're not. 


Quality? High, uniform, the standard of industry for over fifty years. Expert 
technical service rounds out the picture. 


Sodium Bichromate ® Potassium Bichromate ©¢ Ammonium Bichromate 
Sodium Chromate °@ Chromic Acid °@ Koreon (one-bath chrome tan) 


Mutual Chromium Chemicals Ais 


——, 


hemical 
SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION - 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. i 
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Selling syndets to consumers can be a rugged business for a firm 
without a broad consumer line. Last week, Monsanto turned over to Lever 
Bros. the job of marketing its All and Dishwasher All, retired to the less 
stormy chore of manufacturing them. Only a few weeks ago, Monsanto 
had declared its intentions of staying in the household syndet business. 





For Lever, the new arrangement brings it a low-suds detergent 
with an established reputation. Its own effort in this line, Vim, a test- 
marketed-only product, was withdrawn some time ago when the firm de- 
cided to put its promotion efforts on the liquid syndet, Wisk. 


For Monsanto’s consumer product marketing group—estab- 
lished in 1952 to merchandise Krilium soil conditioners, the syndet All, 
and Rez wood finish—it means a substantial curtailment of activities. 


Lever has invited Monsanto personnel who have sold All to join the Lever 
staff. 


Higher freight rates are coming. A few days from now, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will hear final railroad arguments asking 
as much as a 17% increase to cover higher labor and equipment costs. 
ICC has granted an interim boost of 7% to Eastern roads, 5% to Western 
and Southern roads. The commission probably will grant a total raise of 
15%, perhaps more to the Eastern roads. Rates charged by trucks and 
waterway operators are traditionally increased each time that rail rates 
go up. 





Further expansion into chemical products looks like the next 
step from Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp. The $30-million Channel- 
view, Tex., firm, which dedicated its plant just last week, may diversify 
into solvents, alcohol, and synthetic rubber raw materials other than 
butadiene within five years, TBC’s president, Eugene Green, Jr., said. 
Likely first moves: units for isomerization of butane and pentane. 





Fire completely destroyed Demert & Dougherty’s Chicago plant 
last Friday. Estimates place the loss to the household specialties maker 
and its aerosol-filling subsidiary, Aeropak, at $275,000. 





Three vanadium producers are on trial again in Denver, facing 
monopoly charges brought by the U. S. government. Defendants are Union 
Carbide Corp., Vanadium Corp. of America, and Electro Metallurgical 
Co., a Carbide subsidiary. The first trial of the suit, last January, resulted 
in a hung jury (CW, Feb. 9, p. 22). The complaint, filed in 1948, took 


a long time in reaching trial because of the classified nature of some of 
the evidence. 
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Newsletter 
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Antimonopoly laws in Canada were strengthened last week by 
a decision by the Dominion’s supreme court. The court’s decision says it is 
a violation of the Combines Act for a firm to make any agreement or 
arrangement with anyone else to prevent or lessen competition, even if it 
can be shown that the actions of the firms involved are not detrimental 
to the public. The decision is the outcome of an appeal by firms represent- 
ing some 90% of Canada’s fine-paper industry. 





Olin Mathieson has a couple of new projects on the way. At 
West Monroe, La., OM has been granted a $3.5-million state property tax 


exemption for a paper and pulpwood plant. The unit will employ some 
200. 





Near Montville, Conn., OM’s Nuclear Fuels Division has op- 
tioned a 200-acre tract as possible site for*a plant for the assembly of 
nuclear reactor cores. The nuclear division, only 10 months in existence, 
now operates a pilot plant near New Haven, Conn., has several sites under 
consideration for its main reactor core assembly plant. 


Hopes for production of elemental phosphorus at Vernal, Utah, 
got a boost last week, when San Francisco Chemical Co. (Montpelier, 
Idaho) revealed it has solved the beneficiation problems of using ore from 





the 700-million-ton deposit of phosphatic material. San Francisco, jointly 
owned by Stauffer Chemical and Mountain Copper, Ltd., still has one 


major hurdle, however—where to get sufficient electric power to operate 
its purification process. 


Right now, the best energy source appears to be the power sta- 
tion at Flaming Gorge Dam, which is part of the Colorado River control 
system and which offers a variable power output, with a maximum of 
80,000 kw. available. Stauffer says, “If low-cost power is available and 
if railroad facilities are made available, an elemental phosphorus plant 
would be advantageous to us.” But it also says, “We have no plans at this 
time to construct a facility there.” 


A long-lasting antiseptic plastic coating material has been intro- 
duced by White Chemical Co. (Bridgeport, Conn.). The semipermanent 
germicidal coating is dipped, sprayed or brushed onto telephone handsets, 
toilet seats, flush levers, tin can tops, and similar items. It can be applied 
to metal or plastic for about 8¢/sq. ft. 





Psychiatrically oriented clergymen for mental hospitals? Smith, 
Kline & French has granted the National Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health (New York) $10,000 to provide fellowships to theological students 
who want to become chaplains in mental hospitals. 
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SODIUM metallic 














From acanto a carload 


How much sodium do you need? How fast? And in 
what form? 

Call on Ethyl, world’s largest producer. We'll ship 
you sodium in: bricks of 1, 2’, 5, 12 or 24 lbs., cast 
solid in single trip drums; tank cars of approximately 
80,000 Ibs. net: micro-metallic filtered sodium, argon 
blanketed, cast solid in drums. 

We can also supply sodium dispersions for pilot 
plant or experimental use or show you how to make 


them in your own plant. 


Can or carload, Ethyl offers you prompt, dependable 
delivery. And with it, Ethyl’s Individualized Technical 
Service—the close personal cooperation that enables 
you to use sodium most efficiently. 

From our extensive experience, we’ve prepared a 
booklet on how to handle sodium in plant or labora- 
tory. Well send your copy promptly. Or one of our 
experienced Chemical Engineers will be glad to call. 


Please indicate your choice on the coupon below. 


ETHYE CORPORATION 
for industry 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. « CHICAGO « TULSA « LOS ANGELES 


ee ee es ee ee ee CORPORATION 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


[] Please send NAME 


| 

| 

| 

| Sodium booklet. 
| FIRM. 
| 

| 


(] Please have 


“ ADDRESS 
Engineer call 
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24 Pages of Sodium 
Know How 
Gives properties, forms. 
Tells how to store, 
transport, clean equip- 
ment. Valuable guide 
— STATE____ and reference. 


CW 61-57 
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West End SALT CAKE 
merits your 


confidence for its 


consistent purity 


Here is the new high standard of salt cake 
quality achieved by exclusive West End production TYPICAL ANALYSIS 
techniques and controls. The product is pure white and _ . 99.5% or better 
exceedingly low in heavy metal content. It is 
guaranteed 9914% minimum Na,SO, 
yet actually runs 99.75% to 99.8% 
Na,SO, typically. We invite your attention to 


‘ . > Loss on 
the adjacent typical analysis and alien 


welcome your communication. Solution 
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West End Chemical Compan 
DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF.» PLANT, WESTEND, CALIF. 
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REP. CELLER:* His first law wasn’t strong enough. 


June 1, 1957 





Week 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


REP. MILLER:* Keep the FTC out of it. 


Squaring Off over Antimonopoly Bill 


A new law putting corporate acqui- 
sitions under closer government regu- 
lation is slowly grinding through the 
legislative mills of Congress. Essen- 
tially an antimonopoly measure, the 
bill—which just last week got House 


Judiciary Committee approval—and 
will likely reach the House floor this 
session—requires 60 days’ advance 
notice to the government of mergers 
involving corporations with a com- 
bined book-value exceeding $10 mil- 
lion. 

The merger-minded chemical in- 
dustry—which consummated some 55 
combinations last year—has a partic- 
ular interest in the proposed legisla- 
tion. Estimates are that over 95% of 
the industry’s mergers since 1948 
would have been affected by the law, 


had it been in force. And chances 
are good that, should the bill pass, 
it would apply to a high percentage of 
future chemical mergers. 

Unwelcome Proposal: Largely the 
effort of Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., 
N.Y.), the bill was first introduced 
last year. And, although chemical 
industry management (along. with 
most of the business world) is opposed 
to it, the measure is making steady 
progress through Congress. 

The House Antitrust Subcommittee 
and the Judiciary Committee, has 
altered the bill only slightly. But 
chances are, when it reaches the 
House floor, there will be a vigorous 
attempt at modification—led by Rep. 
William E. Miller (R., N.Y.). 

Re-enforced Enforcement: Besides 


the provisions that 60-day notice be 
given, the proposed law gives both 
the Justice Dept. and the Federal 
Trade Commission authority to seek 
injunctions to halt mergers. 

It provides, according to Celler, 
a way to tighten the 1950 antimerger 
law (also Celler’s), which flatly for- 
bids mergers or acquisitions of stock 
or assets that tend to substantially 
lessen competition or create a monop- 
oly. This, says Celler, has lost its 
value because it hasn’t been effectively 
enforced. 

There are numerous exceptions to 
the bill now; there may be more after 
Miller has had his say for modifica- 
tion. He particularly wants to strike 


*Emanuel Celler, Democrat, New rk; Wil 
liam E. Miller, Republican, New rk 
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out the provision that gives FTC in- 
junction authority. 

Scrambled Assets: FTC, however, 
feels that because it now lacks the 
right to seek injunctions, it is seri- 
ously hampered in its antimonopoly 
moves. It can now file a case against 
a merger, hold hearings, and finally 
decide that the challenged merger 
does in fact violate the law—only to 
find it impossible to do anything to 
restore competitive conditions. By the 
time all these steps are taken, a mer- 
ger has been consummated, assets have 
been scrambled, and it’s almost im- 
possible to unscramble them. 

Prime example, FTC says, is its 
case against Crown Zellerbach. FTC 
filed the case in 1954, attacking CZ’s 
buy of a West Coast competitor. Last 
March (CW, March 16, p. 22), an 
FTC hearing examiner upheld the 
charge and ordered sale of the acquired 
assets. And still to come: the full 
commission’s ruling on CZ’s appeal, 
possible Supreme Court rulings too. 
The job of carrying out any court- 
ordered divestment of assets after all 
this, which might take two 
years, is difficult indeed. 

‘Just More Work’: Major objection 
to the bill is that it will involve con- 
siderable extra work, fail to accom- 
plish any really valuable antimonop- 
oly action. Already, say chemical 
executives, bringing about a merger 
is a slow, costly job. It would be ex- 
pensive to have a deal entirely ar- 
ranged only to hang fire for two 
months. Reason: production, finan- 
cial and legal data would all have to 
be brought up to date again just be- 
fore the merger consummation. 

There are some fears that word of 
the proposed mergers might leak out 
to speculators, despite the penalty 
for release of such information. 

Other objections concern lack of 
specificity of the bill and amendments. 
These involve cases where (1) the 60- 
day wait can be waived (because of 
such factors as smallness of the com- 
panies involved, companies with 75% 
of value in undeveloped raw materials 
and, under certain conditions, foreign 
companies), (2) doubt as to what is 
relevant information, and (3) defini- 
tion of what mergers would be al- 
lowed. But there’s the feeling that the 
Administration is determined to 
strengthen its antimonopoly stand; 
and perhaps the Celler bill would not 
be the most severe of measures. 


more 
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RADIOACTIVE LAB: For Kellogg, a bitter lesson, when . . . 


Isotopes Get Out of Hand 


Last week, M. W. Kellogg declined 
to contest the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s suspension of two of its 
licenses to use radioactive iridium-192 
in radiography equipment at the com- 
pany’s South Houston, Tex., plant. 

Kellogg declined, according to 
James Carry, assistant to Kellogg’s 
president, because it had already de- 
cided to suspend radiography opera- 
tions at that plant. The decision, Carry 
said, had been in the works a long 
time, but unfortunately didn’t come 
before the accident that caused Kel- 
logg considerable trouble at Houston. 

How It Started: The beginning of 
the difficulty was on March 13, when 
operators at Kellogg’s radioisotope 
lab were preparing to open cans of 
radioactive iridium-192 pellets. The 
pellets were to be inserted in a Kel- 
Ray, a device for determining struc- 
tural flaws in materials distributed 
from the company’s South Houston 
tool and material storage area. 

The radioactive material leaked 
onto the men’s bodies, clothes and 
shoes. Although exact cause hasn’t 
yet been determined, the pellets were 
either cut or had disintegrated. 

Local supervisors failed for five days 
to report the incident to Kellogg man- 
agement. By that time, the employees’ 
clothing had contaminated their 
homes, though Kellogg did not con- 
sider the degree of contamination to 
be alarming. When the accident was 
finally reported, decontamination pro- 
ceedings were instituted; but rumors 


and scare publicity had already started. 
By April 19, when Kellogg reported 
the incident to AEC, the publicity 
had become alarming. 

But that wasn’t all. Besides suspend- 
ing the operations at the local lab, 
AEC lifted other Kellogg licenses, 
forcing the company to stop opera- 
tions with such materials as cesium- 
137 and cobalt-60. It wasn’t until last 
week that these licenses were partly 
restored. 

Now, it appears, matters are set- 
tling. Tracerlab, Inc., has been work- 
ing on decontamination of the lab. 
When this is completed, Kellogg will 
probably get a clean bill of health 
from AEC and the Texas health 
authorities. Meanwhile, public reac- 
tion at Houston seems to have re- 
turned to normal. 

Nonetheless, just last week con- 
tamination was found to have leaked 
to other areas of the plant. The new 
discovery has prompted a check of 
all employees and vehicles connected 
with the installation. 

The five-acre site, including a large 
metal building and some 10 smaller 
structures, plus 35 automobiles were 
being checked for radioactivity last 
week. 

The latest incident of personnel 
contamination brings to nine the num- 
ber of people affected at the site in 
the past 12 months. For Kellogg, it 
has proved a bitter lesson in the con- 
sequences of a mishap in the han- 
dling of radioactive materials. 
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BDSA Waits Verdict 


Still reeling from a Senate-approved 
33% budget cut, the Business & De- 
fense Services Administration’s 25 in- 
dustry divisions this week are awaiting 
the outcome of a Senate-House con- 
ference to reconcile each chamber’s 
version of what the budget should be. 

Regardless of how much the com- 
mittee decides finally for BDSA’s ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1958, the Chemi- 
cal & Rubber division, which serves 
chemical processors, is destined to be 
among those hardest hit. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks ori- 
ginally asked for $7 million to run 
BDSA—$3.5 million of it to be used 
for the 25 industry divisions. The 
House voted to completely dissolve 
the divisions, and appropriated no 
money for them. Weeks then asked 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
for $3.3 million for industrial-service 
branches. The committee approved 

2.2 million—still 33% below the 
Administration’s revised estimate. 

Now the conference committee, 
made up of investigating members 
from both House and Senate, will try 
to agree on just what the appropria- 
tion will be. BDSA Director Horace 
McCoy is hoping it won’t cut much 
off the Senate’s figure, which now 
represents the most BDSA can hope 
for. But, Washington observers say 
something less is more likely. 

Even if the Senate’s $2.2-million 
figure does manage to withstand bom- 
bardment from members of the House 
committee, present plans call for a 
“skeletonizing” of the various indus- 
try divisions—each taking at least a 
30% cut in both personnel and oper- 
ating budgets. Layoff notices have al- 
ready gone out to 100 employees. 

If, on the other hand, still more 
is cut from the appropriation, McCoy 
says the divisions will “lose their 
identity” and will have to be combined. 

In any case, the criteria that are 
used to determine who and how much 
will be cut are: 

e The extent to which the depart- 
ment carries out direct operation and 
administration of defense procure- 
ment with preference given to AEC 
and Defense Dept. needs. 

e How much the department is 
involved in other defense activities 
including analyzing and testing cap- 
abilities of industry to produce for 
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mobilization, compiling of industrial- 
readiness data in case of an emer- 
gency. 

Largest of the 25 divisions is Chemi- 
cal & Rubber, headed by Hal G. 
Johnson. But, while C&R does have 
some priority in terms of defense pro- 
curement, it doesen’t rank as high in 
this field as many other industry 
divisions. BDSA officials explain that 
electronics, metals and minerals, ship- 
building, communications equipment 
and the like will receive more 
consideration. 

And, while C&R has an authorized 
staff of 41, it now employs only 38, 


C&R’S JOHNSON: Retrenchment 
must come—but where? 


having lost three men through recent 
retirements. Two of these openings 
are termed “essential” functions by 
C&R’s division chief. And what's 
bothering BDSA officials is whether 
C&R will have to cut its staff by one- 
third of what it now has or one-third 
of what it’s authorized to have—in- 
dications are that the former is the 
case. 

If the vacancies are eliminated, 
C&R will have to drop all foreign pro- 
duction and marketing figures it now 
publishes as well as all data on the 
plastics industry. 

And even the other domestic mar- 
keting information it now. compiles, 
in view of the tight pinch on business 
services, will have a _ hard time 
surviving. 


Imperfect Authority 


Latest word on the concentration- 
in-industry report* now being checked 
over by the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, comes from 
Jesse Friedman, the staff economist 
who prepared it. He recently outlined 
some of his ideas on the report’s prob- 
able usefulness in a talk before busi- 
nessmen in New York City. 

Friedman’s comment: the report 
“will not be the perfect instrument 
for professional analysis of industrial 
concentration [though] it will stand 
for a long time as the authority in 
that area.” The report endeavors to 
fill an urgent need for information, 
but Friedman noted that it has dis- 
advantages and shortcomings. 

A basic one, he points out, is that 
those preparing the study had to rely 
on the 1954 Census of Manufactures. 
Imperfections in the census data itself 
and the industrial and product classi- 
fications’ shortcomings for determining 
concentration make the report “‘some- 
thing less than the perfect tool.” 

Also a_ disadvantage, Friedman 
says, is the nationwide pattern of the 
census statistics: they are not divided 
by regions. Since competition, or lack 
of it, is judged primarily by regional 
markets, this all-embracing pattern 
makes his report (based on nonregional 
material) difficult to apply to antitrust 
cases. 

Still Best: Still, says Friedman, the 
report is the best information to date; 
and by developing comparisons be- 
tween it and subsequent censuses and 
attempting to establish trends, regional 
concentration statistics could be pre- 
pared. Unfortunately, comparison be- 
tween the current report and previous, 
inept concentration studies are fruit- 
less, since there is little basis for 
comparison. 

Friedman confirmed what a number 
of businessmen and trade organiza- 
tions have been saying about the 
report: aside from the fact that the 
report is based primarily on old, 
diffuse, purely quantitative informa- 
tion, it lacks data on imports, which, 
Friedman acknowledges, play an im- 
portant part in market patterns for 
many commodities. 

What it all boils down to, agree most 


*In which various commodities (including 
many chemicals) are examined individually. For 
each, the study purports to show what part of 
the total output is in the hands of the largest 
50, 100, 150 and 200 companies. 
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observers, is that concentration studies 
will still require careful analysis on 
a case-by-case basis. But the Friedman 
report, when it does get an o.k. for 
use by Congress, will contain much 
fodder for political cannonfire and, 
as Friedman himself points out, Con- 
gressional interest in industrial concen- 
tration “is here to stay,” with plenty 
of room for “continuing interest and 
study of such data.” 


U.S.S.R. Pools Plastics 


One manifestation of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s recent redivision of production 
authority was last week’s designation 
of East Germany as leader of a new 
effort to pool satellite plastics produc- 
tion. 

A new “Plastics Commission,” which 
has been characterized as a nonvolun- 
tary, multicountry, Soviet-inspired di- 
rectorate of plastics production, has 
been formed. 

The commission, operating under 
the control of COM-ECON (the Soviet- 
governed Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance), is made up of the 
U.S.S.R. and all of its European 
satellites. The decision to pool produc- 
tion was made during a recent meet- 


ing of COM-ECON’s synthetic mate- 
rials meeting in Berlin. 
Details of the decision: 


e All know-how and _ production 
methods and formulas of the five most 
prominent plastics materials made in 
each of the countries will be studied 
by experts in the East German plastics 
industry. This information has already 
been pooled. 

e The East Germans, after making 
the study, will work out resolutions 
aimed at creating the best possible 
uniform formulas and methods of 
manufacture. 

e Plans will be devised whereby 
specific countries would produce spe- 
cific plastics materials, not only for 
domestic use but also to supply all 
other countries. 

Basically, this decision to pool in- 
dicates that eventually the entire East 
European bloc of nations will have a 
limited number of standardized plas- 
tics materials, produced by one or 
more countries for all other bloc- 
member countries. The requirements 
of domestic economies in the various 
member countries is entirely disre- 
garded in this new “satellite uniting” 
move. 
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WIDE WORLD 


JUDGE MEANY: Don’t seek a patent 
if you’ve sold your idea. 


Pitfalls of Patent Delay 


A court ruling handed down in 
Philadelphia last week is a_ strong 
warning to chemical firms to refrain 
from selling new products, even those 
made experimentally, before they’ve 
applied for patents. 

The ruling, handed down unani- 
mously by a three-judge panel in U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, was in an- 
swer to an appeal by U.S. Chemical 
Corp. and U.S. Plastic Products Corp. 
(both of Metuchen, N.J.). They had 
sued Plastic Glass Corp. (Newark, 
N.J.), charging patent infringement. 

The patent, issued in 1954 to its in- 
ventor and assigned by him to U. S. 
Chemical, covered a process for cast- 
ing patterned plastic sheets to produce 
a mother-of-pearl effect. 

The appeals court decision upheld 
a previous ruling by Federal District 
Judge Thomas Meaney in Newark that 
U. S. Chemical’s patent was void 
simply because U. S. Chemical and 
U. S. Plastic, its exclusive licensee, 
had put the idea into “public use” be- 
fore applying for a patent. 

U. S. Plastic had conceded that 
prior to application for the patent in 
1953, it had manufactured and sold 
665 sheets of the plastic, but insisted 
these sales were merely experimental 
to “determine production controls 
necessary for successful commerciali- 
zation.” The court decided that to pro- 
vide protection under such circum- 
stances would lead to an “unwarranted 
extension of the patent monopoly.” 


Settling a Mine Hassle 


A hassle over land subsidence above 
salt mines prompted the Michigan 
legislature last week to set up a special 
committee to study hydraulic §salt- 
mining. The legislature says that it 
has no source of unbiased information 
on this subject. 

The problems arise out of a dispute 
between Allied Chemical and _ the 
Detroit Edison Co. The latter claims 
that Allied’s salt-mining operations on 
Zug Island in the Detroit River are 
undermining one of its power plants. 

An attempt was made to settle the 
dispute with a bill in the state legisla- 
ture, but that failed. The bill, which 
would have favored Edison, was op- 
posed not only by Allied but also by 
Dow, Wyandotte, Morton Salt Co. and 
other mining companies. Opponents 
said the bill would have changed the 
concept of the existing state law by 
instituting “liability without fault.” 
Under this principle, the mere fact that 
a company was mining would be prima 
facie evidence of a liability for sub- 
sidence. 

The bill’s opponents claimed that a 
previous Michigan statute and injunc- 
tions obtainable under common law 
already provide adequate remedy. 

They also argued that, if the doc- 
trine of “liability without fault” were 
to be imposed on salt companies, it 
also should be imposed on _ other 
mining operations—particularly iron 
and copper mining, important in 
northern Michigan. 

Testimony was given to show that 
Detroit Edison had purchased its 
property with full knowledge that 
hydraulic mining was 
under adjoining lands. 

Detroit Edison says that when it 
bought its property it had been as- 
sured by Allied that there was no 
danger, but has now become alarmed 
because of other subsidences across 
the Detroit river in Ontario and on 
Zug Island. 

The electric firm says that Allied’s 
“liability without fault” talk is mean- 
ingless, calls it “a theatrical phrase 
used to sway the legislature.” No legal 
relief is now available to it, says De- 
troit Edison, and the proposed law is 
needed to prevent disaster. Says De- 
troit Edison lawyer Harvey Fischer: 
“The total assets of Allied, even dis- 
regarding liabilities, wouldn’t be 
enough to pay for the damage.” 


in progress 
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COMPANIES 


H. K. Porter Inc. this week will ask stockholders 
to approve an increase in authorized shares to 250,000 
from the present 125,000 shares. Stockholders will 
also vote on a proposed 10% stock dividend. 

e 

American-Marietta Co. is considering a 3-for-2 
stock split if earnings warrant an increase in dividend 
payments later in the year. At present, however, 
plans are to raise the quarterly dividend from 30¢ 
to 35¢ per common share; if the stock is split, the 
quarterly rate will be reduced to 25¢. 

J 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc. (Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.) directors have proposed a 2-for-1 stock split, 
subject to stockholders’ approval at a special meeting, 
June 26. Under the proposal, authorized common 
stock would be increased from 1 million to 2 million 
shares of $1.25 par value. 


EXPANSION 


Lithium: Montgary Explorations Ltd. (Toronto) 
will begin producing both ceramic and chemical grades 
of lithium ore at its Bernic Lake (Manitoba) ore body. 
Preliminary work has shown that 11.4% of the ore 
will be in the form of a chemical grade assaying 
5.4% Li,O. The ceramic grade, assaying 5.6% Li.O, 
will make up 21.3% of the total ore processed. 

Tests have shown that high-grade feldspar equal 
to 18.7% of the weight of the ore, and high-grade 
quartz equal to 27.8% of the total weight can also 
be produced. 

Stockpiling will begin this month pending construc- 
tion of a flotation concentrator. A magnetic separa- 
tion process will be used. 

e 

Resins: Allied Chemical & Dye’s Barrett Division 
will “more than double” the capacity of its melamine 
and urea plastic molding compounds plant in Toledo. 
Upon completion in mid-1959, the plant will be the 
largest in the U.S.—according to Allied—producing 
thermosetting resins. Reported cost of the expansion: 
$10 million. 

a 

Adhesives: B. F. Goodrich is blueprinting a $2.5- 
million plant in Akron to manufacture adhesives. 
Construction will get under way this summer with 
completion scheduled for mid-1958. 

Sd 

Potash: Potash Co. of America this week will 
start construction of its $20-million mining project 
near Saskatoon, Can. New installations scheduled 
for completion early in 1958 include a potash con- 
centrator and a surface plant. Chief contractor is 
Stearns-Roger Engineering Co. Ltd. (Calgary). 
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Vinylidine Chloride: W. R. Grace is building a 
$1-million addition to its Cryovac Co. division’s 
cryovac (vinylidine chloride film) plant at Simpson- 
ville, S.C. The new addition will more than double 
the present bag capacity. 


FOREIGN 


Polystyrene/Poland: Poland has awarded a $960,- 
000 contract to the English firm Petrocarbon Develop- 
ments for design of a large-scale polystyrene plant. 
The new plant will incorporate the latest operating 
experiences of the Shell Chemical associate, Styrene 
Products. Petrocarbon engineered the process for 
Styrene Products. 

e 

Nitrogen/ Austria: The Hitler-built nitrogen works 
of Linz, now nationalized, had 1956 sales of $34 
million, up from °55’s $30 million. Pesticide sales in- 
creased 200% ; humus fertilizer, by 53% ; pharmaceu- 
ticals, by 36%; chemicals and adhesives, each by 
26%; nitrogenous fertilizer, by 12%. Exports took 
429,000 metric tons of nitrogenous fertilizer, Europe 
taking 52.5% (up from °55’s 48.5%); Asia, 33.1% 
(up from 13.9% due to a deal with Red China); 
Africa, 13.1% (down from 34.5%); the U.S., 1.3% 
(down from 3.1%). 

e 

Sugar/Romania: The Chemical State Institute of 
Jassy claims to have a method of increasing the 
extraction of sugar from sugar beets. Ion exchangers 
made from coal and artificial resins are used; accord- 
ing to Romanian reports, they bring out almost all 
of the 50% sugar content in sugar beet molasses. 
Also brought out: pectin, betain, glutamine acid, other 
by-products. 

e 

National Carbon/India: Despite financial stringency, 
import restrictions and increased governmental control, 
the Calcutta-based National Carbon Co. Ltd. made 
a higher net profit in 1956 ($1.9 million) than in 
1955 ($1.8 million). Union Carbide remains the 
majority stockholder, although 40% of the shares 
were offered to the Indian public last year. Two 
expansion programs are under way: a plant for 
flashlight case manufacture and one to make poly- 
ethylene. 

e 

Synthetic Rubber/United Kingdom: The new plant 
of the International Synthetic Rubber Co., now under 
construction at Hythe, Hampshire, will represent an 
investment of some $8.4 million by the end of this 
year. Upon completion late in 1958, it is expected 
to produce 50,000 tons annually. Firms that joined 
to form ISR include Dunlop Rubber, Avon India, 
Michelin Tire and the British subsidiaries of Goodyear 
and Firestone. 




















Chlorine dioxide mixer in service at the Carolina Division of Riegel Paper Corp. The unit was 
manufactured by Improved Machinery Inc. It is lined with Ye’ Rem-Cru A-70 titanium sheet. 


Titanium liner gives low-cost 
protection to a conventional metal 


Even a small amount of titanium can protect an en- 


tire unit from corrosion damage. Here’s an example... 

Highly corrosive chlorine dioxide would quickly 
ruin the conventional material in the mixer shown 
above. So, titanium, virtually immune to such attack, 
was used to form a protective liner. Sheets of 1” 
thick Rem-Cru titanium were welded together and 
formed into a cylinder, which was “rolled in” to fit 


REM-CRU 


TITANIUM 


MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


the mixer shell tightly. A full year’s trouble-free serv- 
ice again shows titanium to be the least expensive 
metal in terms of service life. 

Titanium has many other advantages. It’s as strong 
as steel, for example, yet 44% lighter. And it’s a prac- 
tical way to extend service life by as much as 10, 20, 
even 50 times. Why not let a qualified Rem-Cru en- 
gineer help you work out specific applications. 


Write Dept. CW-6 for the 


World's Most Versatile Metal Rem-Cru Review—a free 


periodical presenting the 
latest data on titanium. 


Soles Offices: 6033 East Bandini Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, California » 4501 W. Cortiand Street, Chicago 39, Illinois * 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The “full return” alien property bill is dead—at least for this 
session of Congress. And the bill that would postpone indefinitely the 
government’s proposed sale of a controlling interest in General Aniline & 
Film Corp. is also in limbo. 





The bill that would return former enemy-owned assets or an 
equivalent value to previous owners is scheduled to come up for Senate 
Judiciary Committee consideration this year—but only after the group 
takes up the even more controversial civil rights bill. And since the pro- 
posed sale of GAF stock has been postponed by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, there’s little pressure for Senate passage of the bill that would 
have forced the sale’s postponement. Even if the Senate were to complete 
action on either bill, it would have to be considered by the House (where 
there’s been no enthusiasm whatever for alien property return) and be 
signed by President Eisenhower (which many people feel is unlikely) be- 
fore it could become law. 


Further complicating the situation is the annual report of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie-in-Liquidation, circulated in Washington last week. The 
report points out that Farben-in-Liquidation is “directly interested” in 
the full-return bill. Though Fagben emphasizes that only some $6 million 
in license fees and $3 million in a credit balance is involved, the report 
is sure to be tied to the efforts of the Swiss firm Interhandel to regain 
control of GAF on grounds that it had no German “taint.” 


One additional factor to be considered is the current Washing- 
ton visit of German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. In a previous visit, 
Adenauer asked for concessions on the Administration’s alien property 
stand. His plea was turned down then, may be rejected again. 

& 

Another antibiotics study has been begun by the Federal Trade 

Commission. Last year, the commission asked about investments, plant 





equipment, national defense construction, purchases of antibiotics for re- 
sale, employee classifications, and patent licensing. This year, the com- 
mission wants to learn more details about sales and pricing policies. 


On an immediate basis, the commission can’t do much more 
than make a report on the pattern of distribution. But the survey may 
provide ammunition for Congressional committees looking into the patent 
implications of the high cost of drugs. 

© 

Rules to limit penicillin in milk, set by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, won’t be changed. Despite industry pleas, FDA is sticking by its 
recommended 100,000-unit limit for mastitis remedies for cattle. The worry 
is that when more than that size dose is used it leaves dangerous residues 
in the milk. FDA, however, has turned down a suggestion that sale of anti- 





biotic mastitis drugs be limited to prescription, and a proposal that dye be 
added to the penicillin remedy to check on residual traces in milk. 
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Toiletry Sales Are Flourishing 


ar 





Specialties on the Upswing 


pone STORES, as well as independ- 11 more than in °55. Dentifrices sales 
ent and,chain drugstores, are finding jumped 10.5%; shaving preparations, 
that toiletry items are profitable ones 9%; cosmetics, 14%; deodorants, 20‘ 
Reason: toilet goods sales last year hit hair preparations, 12.5%. This 


a record high of $1.3 billion, nearly sales may pass $1.5 billion. 
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Business Indicators 


Latest 
WEEKLY 





Chemical Week output index (1947-49—100) 

Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100 

Stock price index of 11 chemical companies 
(Standard & Poor's (¢ orp.) 


MONTHLY 


Wholesale Prices Latest Preceding Year 
(Index 1947-1949—100) Month Month Ago 





All commodities (other than farm and foods) bodes 125.4 121.6 
Chemicals and allied products 109.1 108.8 106.9 
Industrial chemicals 123.6 122.9 120.9 





when we Say... 


naphthol spirits 
THE REALLY FAST-DRYING SOLVENT 
WITH 102° F. FLASH POINT SAFETY 


This fast-drying solvent is one of a complete 
line of AMSCO Solvents, each manufactured 
under rigid control to meet exacting speci- 
fications. 


Use the coupon below to get full information 
on AMSCO Naphthol Spirits. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DATA TODAY 
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EXTRA FAST DELIVERY 


of standard Pfaudler stainless steel reactors now! 
SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 944 





Pfaudler Corrosioneering News Published by The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





How Sherwin-Williams makes 
1 reactor live the life of 12 


To make the dye “Alkali Blue,” the 
Sherwin-Williams Company has to 
handle hot, corrosive acids and harsh, 
abrasive precipitates. 

These materials quickly eat their 
way through ordinary reactors—one 
through corrosion, one through 
erosion. 

Sherwin-Williams used to employ 
cast iron kettles which lasted from 
six to eight months. 

Then, eight years ago, they in- 
stalled three Pfaudler glassed steel 
reactors. Those reactors are still giv- 
ing full-time duty. 

The original three Pfaudler re- 
actors have already lived the life of 
36 of the ordinary cast iron reactors 

and they’re still in service. 


32 


Glassed steel now standard 
Their success with the reactors soon 
led Sherwin-Williams to specify 
Pfaudler glassed steel whenever they 
process flammable, volatile, corrosive 
chemicals. 

For example, intermediates for 
cresol are made in three 200-gallon 
Pfaudler reactors and an eight-sec- 
tion cooler. 98°; concentrated sul- 
furic acid and toluene course through 
this equipment day after day without 
a trace of corrosion or product con- 
tamination (glass has no catalytic or 
direct reaction with most chemicals). 

Then, a_ 10,000-gallon Pfaudler 
glassed steel storage tank collects 
waste sulfuric acid at 50° concen- 
tration for reclamation. 


Pfaudler 





From lab to pilot plant to production 
Sherwin-Williams reports as. still 
another advantage of Pfaudler 
glassed steel equipment. Because of 
the unusually wide line of stock 
standards Pfaudler carries, it’s pos- 
sible to use essentially the same type 
of equipment for a product from lab- 
oratory to pilot plant and on to full- 
scale production. 

For more information on this line 
of glassed steel equipment for cor- 
rosive service, check the coupon for 
a copy of Bulletin 936. 


Standard stainless steel 
reactors described 
in new bulletin 


We've prepared a new bulletin which 
discusses how you can use standard 
stainless steel reactors in the lab, in 
pilot plant, and in full-scale produc- 
tion. 

The bulletin covers sizes ranging 
from 5 to 2000 gallons. 

Detailed diagrams and _ specifica- 
tions of designs cover heavy-duty 
drives, engineered agitation systems, 
rotary seals and stuffing boxes, baf- 
fles, thermometer wells, and dip 
pipes in a range of sizes to match 
each vessel. 

Of the numerous types of stainless 
steel available, Pfaudler has stand- 
ardized on Types 304, 316, 321, and 
347 as offering the best all-around 
corrosion resistance for general proc- 
ess equipment. The extra low carbon 
grades plus full annealing of all 
grades, are also available, broaden- 
ing the range of Pfaudler reactors 
for severe chemical service. 


All told, there are sixteen pages of 
useful information in this Bulletin 
Number 944. If you work with re- 
actors, it should prove an indispen- 
sable part of your file. Check the 
coupon for a copy. 
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Corrosioneerin 


Quick facts about the services and equipment available to help you 


News 


reduce corrosion and processing costs. 








We feel that glassed steel is usu- 
ally your most economical choice 
for corrosive service. There are 
applications, however, where 
glassed steel is not your best buy 
sO we maintain an arsenal of 
metals and alloys which you can 
also use where you encounte} 
specific types of corrosion. 

The latest addition to this arsenal 
is zirconium—a metal which has 
outstanding resistance to selected 
corrosive environments. 

We've been working with zirco- 
nium for some time now, study- 
ing its virtues and its idiosyncra- 
sies. From these studies we've 
acquired the experience needed to 
design and fabricate equipment of 
zirconium. 

You may have seen an example 
of our fabrication ability at the 
International Atomic Exhibition 
where we displayed a two-gallon 
kettle made entirely of this metal. 


Pfaudler metals now run from ‘'A”* to Zirconium 


With zirconium as well as 
glassed steel and such metals and 
alloys as Herculoy*, Everdur, ti- 
tanium, copper, nickel, Inconel, 
clad materials, and stainless steel, 
Pfaudler offers you an impartial 
selection of the best material for 
use in your processing. 


*Herculoy—a silicon-bronze alloy “A.” 














CORROSION GUARANTEE 

For one year after shipment, Pfaud- 
ler glassed steel equipment is guar- 
anteed ‘not to become unservice- 
able as a result of corrosion’’ in 
terms of the operating conditions 
agreed upon at the time of purchase, 
or Pfaudler will repair or replace at 
no cost to the user. 




















Get a full year’s guarantee 
against corrosion 


Whenever you put a new piece of 
Pfaudler glassed steel equipment in- 
to use, you can have twelve months 
of guaranteed service. 

If chemical attack should make 
your equipment unuseable during 
this first year under the operating 
conditions specified in the guarantee, 
we will repair or replace it without 
charge. 

This guarantee is but one measure 
of the ability of Pfaudler glass to 
fight corrosion. 

This glass is resistant to all acids 
except hydrofluoric, even when 
they’re hot. It also withstands the 
corrosive action of all alkalies up to 
pH 12 up to 212° F. 
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The guarantee applies to all glassed 
steel used for reactions, fractionation, 
absorption, stripping, extraction, sol- 
vent recovery, etc. 


14th Seminar on Corrosion 
counted a success 


At right you see the agenda for the 
first of six discussion meetings of the 
14th Pfaudler Seminar on Corrosion- 
Resisting Process Equipment which 
was held early in April. 


These Seminars are typical of 


Please send me: 


Bulletin 936 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


r-—----------------- 


THE PFAUDLER CO., DEPT. 


9:15 Technology of Glassed Steel 
George Warren, 
Ceramic Engineer 

9:45 Research in Glassed Steel 
Gordon P. K. Chu, 
Research Engineer 

10:30 The Corrosion Resistance of 
Glass 
D. K. Priest, 
Research Engineer 

11:00 Designing Glassed Steel Equip- 
ment—R. H. Starrett, Chief 
Engineer, Elyria Division 

11:40 Glassed Steel—The Production 
Process—G. A. Bachers, 
Production Manager, 


Rochester Division 


the out-of-the-ordinary services ren- 
dered to Pfaudler customers. 

As you can see from the agenda, 
discussion at the Seminar is centered 
around the use of glassed steel in 
combating corrosion. Other topics 
covered were stainless steel and al- 
loys, ranging from pure technology 
to fabrication, to maintenance, to 
operation. 

The participants also made tours of 
the Pfaudler plants and laboratories 
and took part in group discussions. 

Certain of the design features you 
now enjoy on Pfaudler equipment 
germinated at one of these Seminars. 
We are in hopes that the one just 
completed will bring still further im- 
provements in the “tools” available 
to you for the fight against corrosion. 

For further information on the 
Seminar program, contact your 
Pfaudler representative. 


(] ‘“Buyer’s Guide to PRFAUDLER Corrosion-Resistant Process Equipment,” 
[] “PFAUDLER Stainless Steel Reactors,” Bulletin 944. 
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“Automatic” Fire-Fog System protects 
new Firestone Butadiene Plant against fire 


A major step in Firestone’s giant expansion program is the modern Butadiene 
plant engineered and constructed at Orange, Texas, by the Catalytic 
Construction Company. 


Spherical vessels like the one pictured here—holding flammable liquids under 
pressure — are protected with an “Automatic” Fire-Fog System. They are a 
part of the vast processing operation which supplies raw material for the 
production of FR-S, Firestone’s new high-quality synthetic rubber. 
Through research and development “Automatic” Sprinkler has kept pace with 
the fire hazards of modern industry. As the leader in this field “Automatic” 
Sprinkler was responsible for the design, engineering and installation of the 
fire protection system in this multi-million dollar facility. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 73, 
“Special Hazard 


Fire Protection". 


A} a 
Wullemallt Stinklet CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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Buyers Market 


Shaping Up 
in Second Half? 


What's worrying the chemical industry most? The 
tempo of business during the remaining quarters of 57. 
Will the second half, starting July 1, bring an accelera- 
tion of the current downward tilt in business activity? 
Will an upward trend be resumed, nudge °57, as a 
whole, to a “best year” level? These, and other pertinent 
questions are answered in a just-completed nationwide 
canvass of chemical purchasing agents, sales managers, 
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Outlook consensus: '57 sales will be slightly higher 
than those of '56; profit margins will widen. There'll be ad- 
ditional price increases, but, on the whole, chemical price 


curves should soon level. 


market, other executives, and government economists. 

One conclusion, noteworthy because of its consistent 
appearance in most area reports, is this: the year will 
not wind up as bad as some pessimistic forecasts now 
indicate. Sales will register a modest 5-7% gain over 
56; chemical consumers will have few, if any, shortage 
worries; narrowed profit margins, reason for the slew 
of price increases since early last fall, will improve, 
albeit moderately. But by and large, it’s a buyers’ mar- 
ket shaping up. 


we 


We have seen price in- 
creases on every raw material we buy. 


And no end is in sight.’ Consumer 


Criss-crossing the Country: Here in detail is the 
present—and near future—state of the nation’s chemi- 
cal markets as indicated in reports funneling in from 
all points to CW’s New York headquarters: 


West 


Consensus on the West Coast—from Oregon to 
California—though perhaps generally more optimistic, 
nonetheless sets the tenor for all areas of the country. 
Enthusiastic predictions for the industry envision an 
over-all increase in sales volume for ’57, at more than 
10% above last year. That’s on par, incidentally, with 
the percentage gain racked up in ’56 over the previous 
year. 

Few chemical marketers in the West expect to post 
higher prices during the last half of the year, and even 
fewer expect prices to drop significantly. Although 
prices have been trending upward for months, some see 
a leveling in sight. Price-cutting tactics will not be in 
evidence. 

Unlike most every other section of the country, poly- 
ethylene sales are doing “quite well.” Some new pro- 
ducers who came in during the past year were worried, 
but enough new polyethylene customers are showing up 
to negate surplus problems. 
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Fact is, the West doesn’t seem to have any over- 
supply problems serious enough to warrant even talk 
of production cutbacks. General chemical demand, re- 
ports one major seller, is “excellent,” and there are 
more signs of occasional tightness than overages. An- 
other comment: business will be more competitive, but 
good. 

On the other hand, while some prognosticators de- 
scribe the chemical business outlook as “encouraging” 
for their area, they do point out some likely dark spots 
in the local picture. The plywood industry, one of the 
biggest chemical customers on the West Coast, is cutting 
back some because of overproduction. This will affect 
items such as formaldehyde, resins, adhesives, phenol. 
among others. 

Cut in new housing starts has reduced one lush mar- 
ket for paint materials. (Industrial paint accounts are 
taking more, however, and so are do-it-yourselfers.) 

Another top company executive is pessimistic about 
prices; can’t see why the upward trend of chemical 
prices should reverse itself. And another firm complains 
that it has been handed at least one price increase on 
every raw material it buys, and in some cases, two in- 
.. “More are being posted all the time, and 
there’s apparently no end in sight.” 

There’s some talk on the West Coast of “buyers” re- 
sistance,” and such balking will become more pro- 
nounced in the next half year. But opposing the price 
resistance, say marketers, is the pressure of financial 
statements showing profits going down. The conflict 
may add up to many more increases—but chances are 
that a lot of them won't stick. 

Here are some reports on specific West Coast com- 
modities: methanol may be in tighter supply . . . phenol 
in good supply now, may also tighten . . . sulfuric acid 
prices will likely remain firm, although supply is over- 
ample. Many companies, especially fertilizer producers, 


creases. . 


66 We can’t get away with 


more price hikes while there’s ex- 


cess capacity.” Producer 
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are beginning to make their own acid; this has hurt 
sales . . . ethyl alcohol, in balance 
good shape market- and pricewise . 


. chlorine is in 
. soda ash, firm. 
Formaldehyde capacity exceeds demand, but there’s 
no price-cut talk. Phthalic anhydride is about the only 
item causing real production worries. Says one maker: 
too many producers of phthalic out here, but no one is 
going to resort to price slashing. It’s another story on 
ammonia; industry is “overbuilt—there’s about twice 
as much capacity as we'll need for some time to come.” 
Slightly east, in the Intermountain area, fertilizers 
are also generating a lot of attention. Prices on most 
fertilizers are expected to firm up further in the second 
half—but itll be a very slow movement upward. Phos- 
phates’ outlook is bright. So is ammonium nitrate’s. 
Of late, there’s been a lot of price cutting going on, 
and these include using “gimmicks” such as “extension 
of long-term credit terms,” but this has stopped or will 
stop. One factor that will contribute to fertilizer price 
hikes: higher manufacturing costs, including wages at 
mines and reduction plants, freight, selling costs. 


Southwest and Gulf Coast 


The busy Southwest and Gulf Coast has similar prob- 
lems—and hopes—and both seem more acute than in 


the West. Volume of sales will increase during the third 
and fourth quarters to push level of °57 business even 
with or slightly higher than °56’s. Net income (profits), 
however, will be smaller. Few observers expect sales, 
in this area at least, to break any records. One reason, 
other than the familiar “higher manufacturing costs,” 
that may bring about additional price hikes, was sum- 
med up by a Texas chemical producer: prices must be 
raised to meet stockholders’ demands for dividends. 
Another marketer takes an opposite tack, insists that 
there can't be many more price increases because the 
“chemical economy must take up the slack created by 
new plants and expansions we simply can’t get 
away with more price hikes while there’s excess pro- 
duction capacity” overhanging the market. 

But don’t look for many price cuts either. Most mar- 
keters are convinced that slashing prices doesn’t sell an 
extra pound of material. The alternative? Production 
cutbacks in the next half of the year. It’s a new, worri- 
some problem for the usually bustling Gulf Coast- 
Southwest section. Ammonia, polyethylene, rayon have 
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been reined in, and further cuts in production schedules 
are likely. (Polyethylene, though overproduced, will not 
spawn a market glut; prices may come down, however.) 
Ammonia expansions have come to a halt. New sulfuric 
acid plants in the area have upped total capacity, 
caused some leveling off in production among pro- 
ducers. And sulfuric has lost out some in the Southwest 
because of the drop in demand for ammonium sulfate. 
With rayon down, caustic soda has suffered—it’s more 
than plentiful in this section, but that “doesn’t mean 
itll be running out of anybody’s ears.” Phenol is also 


in “excess supply,” but not enough to break the market. 

But chlorine is “rocking along” and will continue to 
do weil through the rest of the year. Why? Increasing 
demand from pulp and paper mills. Soda ash outlook 
(for the second half of °57) is “much better,” while 
perchlorethylene and trichlorethylene use is also ex- 
panding. Increasing chlorinated hydrocarbon produc- 
tion has induced—and will continue to induce—over- 
supply of by-product muriatic,; demand for the latter 
hasn't kept up with the increase in output. 

Vinyl resins production will be upped. Sidelight: 
another new vinyl floor tile plant is soon expected to 
begin production on the Gulf Coast; an established 
manufacturer has expanded his plant. Result: Eastern 
vinyl floor tile makers who have been serving the area 
may have to kiss off that market. Freight costs will 
make it tough to compete with tiles produced on the 
Gulf Coast. 

The word “glut” is used sparingly in Southwest mar- 
kets, but trade observers aren't adverse to hanging a 
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Looking ‘. CHLORIN E ? 


See Diamond 


Setter yet, pick up your phone and call the nearest DiamMonp 
sales office—for regular or emergency shipments. 
You'll get fast deliveries from D1AMonp’s five conveniently located plants. 
We'll gladly give you technical help, too. DIAMOND ALKALI 


Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


@) Diamond Chemicals 


CHLORINE PLANTS: Edgewood, Md.—Deer Park, Texas—Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama—Painesville, Ohio—Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
SALES OFFICES: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Houston, Memphis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 





MARKETS 


“more-than-ample” label on many 
chemicals: ammonia, ammonium sul- 
fate, urea. These fertilizer materials 

and insecticides—may firm up, though, 
because of the recent wet weather. On 
the whole, shortages are practically 
nonexistent, and this condition will 
probably prevail through °57 and ’S58. 


Midwest 


Further east, in the nation’s broad 
Midwestern belt, the theme of plenty 
is also evident. The over-all outlook, 
however, more closely parallels the 
optimism of the Far West than of the 
Southwest. 

Most trade analysts expect that 
business in the latter half of the 
year will push *57 sales some 10-12% 
ahead of last year. Many companies 
report that level of current quarter 
business is on the upswing, and al- 
though there may be some faltering in 
the third quarter, the final three 
months will set a high, firm platform 
for further increases next year. 

Profits are another picture—slightly 
out of focus. Production costs are 
expected to continue inching up. Pro- 
fit-cost squeezes may hurt enough to 
override producers’ reluctance—and 
likely consumer complaints—to addi- 
tional price increases. Again it’s either 
that or, as a major chemical seller 
tells CW, “We may produce only 
enough to fill demand of our cus- 
tomers.” In other words, the produc- 
tion cutback alternative heard in other 
sections of the country is also getting 
serious consideration in the Midwest. 

The explanation, of course, is that 
prices can remain steady if output 
is geared to demand, rather than 
allowed to run far in excess of con- 
sumers’ requirements. Bugaboo of the 
latter course: inventory backups at 
the producers’ level. 

Generally speaking, supply/demand 
prospects on most commodities in the 
area are “very good” for the remainder 
of °57. A few items (polyethylene, 
some alkalis, some acids) are pacing 
demand; there’s an overabundance, 
too, of ammonia. (The latter may not 
take an actual price cut when sold 
near producing plants, but when 
shipped out, producers will increas- 
ingly foot the freight costs, which in 
effect, is a price reduction to users.) 

In the Midwest, as in other sections, 
fertilizers will continue to give trouble. 
Sales are dropping, and weather, plus 
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10-TON/DAY PACKAGE, 
UREA PLANTS | 


FERTILIZER a 
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ca 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Safe, Trouble-free Distribution 
of Liquid Chemicals... 


WELDED STEEL ROD CARRIER MAKES 
POSSIBLE NEW COST SAVINGS... 


The old troubles that were experienced in filling, handling, 
shipping and storing chemicals, in wooden carboys, are 
things of the past for those who are now using the 
“STEEL-X” Carrier. 


“STEEL-X”’ 


U. S. PAT. 254 1972 
T.m. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


INTERNATIONALLY PATENTED 


L.C.C. APPROVED 1-H 


Here is a carrier that has everything to offer 
in the matter of cost savings from the time the 


EASY TO POUR AND FILL 


Because this carrier is designed 
for easy handling, filling and 
pouring are accomplished with 
very little effort as compared 
to the old wooden carboy. Fill- 
ing is done speedily from bulk 
tank storage or tank car. Pour- 
ing is done without spurt, gur- 
gle or splash. Light weight is 
an important factor in filling 
and pouring, saving time and 
effort with cost cutting results. 


STACKS 2, 3, OR 4, HIGH 


Users of this carrier double their storage 

space. Carrier is designed with stacking lugs. 

Sides of carrier extend well above the top 

of the bottle protecting bottle necks and pro- 

viding a base for stacking. Another feature 
is the collar 
around the shoul- 
der of the bottle 
locking the bottle 
securely in the 
carrier. The bot- 
tle cannot fall out 
even if stored up- 
side down. 


polyethelene bottle, in the carrier, is filled 
through the time the chemical contents are 
dispensed. This carrier, well designed, sturdy 
and practical takes its place in every moderni- 
zation program, simplifying the distribution 
of liquid chemicals. 


FOUR CARRIERS ON 
HAND TRUCK 


From storage to points of use, 
this lightweight carrier is safely 
and easily moved. Loading and 
unloading time is greatly re- 
duced. 65% to 100% more 
“STEEL-X” carriers can be stored 
in space previously used for 
wooden crated carboys. The 
low tare weight (less than 30 
Ibs.) gives you savings that 
soon pay for the carriers. 


GET THE FACTS — KNOW THE ECONOMY 


Chemical Distributors are invited to write to 
us and get the details on this modern way 
of handling liquid cargo shipments. Available 
in 5, 6% and 13 gallon sizes. Users of chem- 
icals should write to us direct if their Chem- 
ical Supplier does not yet use ‘STEEL-X” 
carriers. 


GET 8 MINUTE VISUAL DEMONSTRATION 


You can borrow our 16mm film 
which will 


strong this package really is 


show you how 


and how you can save money 
by using “STEEL-X” carriers. 


CARRIER-STEPHENS COMPANY 


Containers and chemicals for Industry 
and Laboratory 


P. 0. BOX 501 e 


LANSING 2, MICHIGAN 


"ALL WIRE CARRIERS ARE NOT ‘STEEL-X" CARRIERS . . . THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 
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MARKETS 


declining income of farmers, isn’t 
helping much. These factors will 
probably preclude price lifting. The 
fertilizer and other ag chemical pros- 
pects can be summed up easily— 
supply good, demand poor. 

Benzene, resins, alcohol, phosphates, 
and phosphoric acid are all doing 
fairly well; no general oversupply is 
anticipated, nor any tightness. Look 
for a possible price increase on some 
phosphates—producers are hesitant 
but may make the move soon. 


Industrial East 


Opinion on prices varied, in the 
highly industrialized area wheel-spoked 
around Pittsburgh, on just where prices 
are going in the next six months. But 
the tenor of comments is typified in 
one report: “Number of price increases 
will taper off, establish a fairly stable 
price index curve within the next few 
weeks. But over the long run, rising 
costs of living will boost freight and 
labor costs, forcing a slow rise in 
chemical prices.” 

The second half of the year will 
also be critical in this section. Pluses 
and minuses of the six months soon 
to end may be washed out in the 
next two quarters, result in an average 
for °S7 slightly better than °56. New 
construction may drop off some, and 
that could hold down a generally 
better rate of business activity. 

On the other hand, if the automobile 
industry really gets rolling this year, 
the area’s prosperity could top °56 
by some 10%. 

Consensus in the steel-strong sec- 
tion of the country is that demand 
for chemicals has reached a plateau 
that will continue for some months 
at least; then will come a gradual 
resumption of the upswing. The fall, 
say chemical sellers, will “bustle with 
market activity again.” 

There are some real “soft” spots, 
though, serious enough to spark talk 
of production cutbacks. Hydrochloric 
acid is long, and if current efforts of 
producers aren’t successful, some trim- 
ming of schedules may be necessary. 

Industrial acids (sulfuric, nitric, 
phosphoric) are, and will remain, in 
“good”. supply with prices reasonably 
stable through the rest of the year. 
(Some localized instances of sulfuric 
price weakening are noted, though.) 
Supply/demand of alkyds and phenol- 
ics is in balance, and prices are also 
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These CARBIDE POLYOLS ¥ 
can aid your search for better resins 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 


+4 
€: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street uct New York 17, N.Y 
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1, 2, 6-HEXANETRIOL CH20H- CH2- CH2+ CH2+ CHOH- CH20H 
Urethane foams, produced by the reaction of polyesters made from 1,2,6- 
hexanetriol with diisocyanates, possess good resilience and flexibility. 


Added benefits—Liquid 1,2,6-hexanetriol speeds mixing in polyester manu- 
facture and eliminates sublimation often encountered with solid polyols during 
esterification. 


JK 1, 5-PENTANEDIOL CH20H- CH CHo+ CH2- CH20H 


The terminal hydroxyl groups and long carbon chain make this Carpine 
polyol a promising intermediate for polyester resins. Absence of ether linkages 
improves resistance to degradation caused by heat and oxidation resulting from 
high temperature conditions. 


These improved properties of polyesters based on 1,5-pentanediol should be 
of particular interest in the manufacture of magnet wire enamels and reinforced 
polyesters for structural applications requiring the greatest possible resistance 


to thermal degradation. 


If you haven't evaluated these polyols, then write today for samples and 
technical data. Address—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, Room 308, 
Dept. H. 30 East 42nd Street. New York 17, New York. 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Montreal. 
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SUMETHING NEW 


THE W=€ LINE 


Phosphorus, Elemental 
Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphoric Anhydride 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Ferrophosphorus 
Slag 
Dimethy! hydrogen phosphite 
Diethyl] hydrogen phosphite 
Dibutyl hydrogen phosphite 
Bis(2-ethylhexyl) 
hydrogen phosphite 
Trimethyl Phosphite* 
Triethyl phosphite? 
Triisopropyl phosphitet 
Tributyl phosphitet 
Trihexyl phosphite* 
Triisooctyl phosphite? 
Tris(2-ethylhexyl) phosphite* 
Tris(2-chloroethyl) phosphite 
2-Ethylhexyl 
octylpheny! phosphite 
Diethyl ethylphosphonate 
Dibutyl butylphosphonate 
Bis(2-ethylhexyl) 
2-ethylhexylphosphonate 
0,0,0-Triethyl phosphorothioate 
0,0,0-Tributyl phosphorothioate 
0,0,0-Triisooctyl phosphorothioate 


and other organophosphorus 
compounds and phosphatic 
specialties. 


tmro. UNDER U.S. PAT. 2.678.940 
tu s. Pat. 2.722.479 








CHEMICALS 


FOR PLASTICS, LUBES, 


In numerous combinations and systems 

needing stabilization, V-C Organic Phosphites — 

alkyl and aryl—have won rapid and widespread acceptance. 
Plastics, lubes, resins, GR-S rubbers and a variety of 

other chemical structures are better products today because of 
stabilization with V-C Phosphites. 


V-C Phosphites are mild reducing agents and acid acceptors. 
They complex with metal salts. These properties, together with 
high solvency, relatively low vapor pressures, low 

toxicities and inherent flame retardancy, make V-C Phosphites 
extremely attractive to the chemical processor. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation produces a 
complete line of organic phosphites for use as stabilizers. The 
results of extensive research and development in this field 
by experienced V-C personnel are available to assist you 

in your stabilization problems. Let’s talk it over at 

your convenience. In the meantime, write for samples and 


brochures. Just address us on your company letterhead. 


In addition to the V-C line of 
chemicals, V-C Products include: 
V-C Phosphate Rock ° V-C Fertilizers 


V-C Superphosphates * V-C Multiwall Bags 
V-C Cleansers * V-C Textile Fibers 
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IN STABILIZERS 


RESINS, GR-S RUBBERS 


V-C ORGANIC 
PHOSPHITES 


Many different V-C Phosphites (trialkyl, dialkyl and alkyl aryl) are 
available in commercial quantities for use as stabilizers. It is suggested 


that you consider the special advantages of those listed below: 


STABILIZATION USE* 


TRISOOCTYL 


TRIS (2-ETHYLHEXYL) 


TRIS (2-CHLOROETHYL) 


MIXED 2-ETHYLHEXYL 
OCTYLPHENYL 





VINYL PLASTICS 


|\~ 


iw 


\A 





GR-S RUBBERS 





ESTERIFICATION 


al 


|\~ 
\~ 





LUBES 





RESINS 





CELLULOSE 
THERMOPLASTICS 





FATS AND OILS 


\~ 


a 





POLYMERIZATIONS 











~*~ 





|\~ 





*Some of these uses may be covered by patents. Nothing contained herein should be construed as a recommendation to use any product in conflict with existing patents. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division: 401 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA e Phone 2-0113 
June 1, 1957 © Chemical Week 
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POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
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FOR USE IN CHEMICALS... 
INDUSTRY ... AGRICULTURE 


Whenever you require potassium chloride for chemical, industrial, or 
agricultural uses, remember that USP’s potassium chloride meets rigid 
standards of purity and uniformity. USP’s extensive refining and storage 
facilities assure you prompt service and fast delivery. If you have any 
technical problems, feel free to call on our fully-staffed consulting service. 


TECHNICAL GRADE POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
99.3% K Cl Minimum 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
70 oe 
-uew™ 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 





MARKETS 


steady. Polyethylene, of course, is 
more available than ever before, but 
demand is increasing, will eventually 
catch up with present production 
potential. 

Styrene is firm and growing; up- 
coming lower contract prices will 
further jog consumer calls. Market for 
fertilizers here, somewhat in contrast 
with conditions elsewhere, is expected 
to be good. Ammonium sulfate from 
coke-oven producers, however, will be 
“touch and go” because of synthetic 
sulfate and other competing materials. 
Expect seasonal cutbacks in pesticides. 
Phthalic would be flooding the market, 
but although capacity exceeds demand, 
it won’t be produced at capacity levels. 
Chances are good that demand for 
phthalic—and naphthalene—will catch 
up sometime next year. 

Ethyl, methyl, isopropyl alcohols 
supplies are “satisfactory”; and no 
general alcohol price hikes are antici- 
pated for a while. Ethanol tags may 
go up a little near the end of the 
year, since it has a tendency to 
tighten for short periods. As for coal 
chemicals, toluol and xylol are too 
much in evidence; pressure for benzol 
will continue to ease. One comment: 
benzol producers will be scrambling 
for customers, where a few months 
ago it was the other way around. On 
chlorine, prices and demand steady 
for now; additional capacity coming 
in could change the picture on supply. 


South and Southeast 


Most apparent feature in markets in 
the South, Southeast and along the 
lower East Coast is that most com- 
panies expect the latter half of ’57 to 
be better for them individually than 
for the industry generally. Estimates 
of increases in sales—and a concom- 
itant bettering in profits—range from 
10% to a rosy 30% for several firms. 
Pertinent observation: “I keep reading 
that business is bad this year, but at 
a recent meeting of 600 distributors 
and suppliers, I couldn’t find one who 
believed it.” 

Another anticipates a 25% gain (57 
vs. 56) for his company—as much as 
8% for the industry. 

There’s unanimity on the trend of 
prices in this section—they’ll continue 
to edge upward through the remainder 
of this year. Unanimous, too, is the 
outlook on chemical consumption and 
production; just about all items will 
remain “in balance.” 
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HERE’S HOW 200 TOP COMPANIES 
DEVELOP SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCTS 


Now you can see why our industrial clients are 
consistently ten times more successful with new 
products than the average company. They all agree 
that these are the key factors: 


SEVEN MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS 


1. Product research (laboratory tests on the chem- 
ical, physical and biological nature of the product). 


2. Thorough testing of the product with con- 
sumers. 


3. Timeliness, and management’s knowledge of 
the field. 


4. Thorough and complete introduction to the 
trade (wholesalers, dealers and salesmen). 


5. Adequate financing. 
6. Consumer sampling (both before and after). 
7. Packaging. 

TRAPS TO AVOID 


Just as important for you to 
know are the reasons why most 
new products fail. Here are the 
traps you must avoid: 


1. Lack of a well-thought-out 
marketing program. Putting the 
product on the market before 
setting up adequate distribution 
channels. 


2. Lack of pretesting with con- 

sumers ... lack of information 

about how consumers will react, 

how the product compares with 

established products, what the 

product weak points are, and how the customer will 
use the product. 


3. Lack of market research and testing. Too often, 
top executives think they have a market, jump into 
production, and then find no buyers. 


4. Insufficient product research. Over-anxiousness 
co get the new product on the market leads to 
“kidnapping” it from the laboratory before all the 
bugs have been ironed out. 


5. Lack of pretesting the packaging. A slight 
change in shape, size, color, or materials can 


36 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 


S & L L NEW PRODUCT RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Helpful Free Outline A 


mean the difference between failure and success. 


By avoiding these traps and using the seven fool- 
proof steps, YOU can increase your chances of 
success by 1000%0! 


YOU CAN APPLY THIS TESTED FORMULA 


This analysis of the successes and failures of thou- 
sands of companies reveals a definite pattern of 
successful new product development. You can use 
it in your own business for greater profit. You’l! find 
the full story in our helpful new guidebook: “HOW 
TO DEVELOP SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCTS.” 
It outlines the pattern in greater detail and gives 
many interesting case histories. It’s free, without 
any obligation whatsoever. 


This unusual 28-page booklet should help you in- 
crease your company’s skill in de- 
veloping products that really 
sell. You’ll help increase sales, 
profits, and your own success. 


And since our business is re- 
search, we've also included a lot 
of practical suggestions as to 
how you can cut research costs 
and still get more profitable 
results for every dollar spent. 


The supply of this guidebook is 
really limited, so write TODAY 
for your free copy. Write to 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Dept. K-7, 
29 West 15th Street, New York 
11, N. ¥. DO IT NOW! 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. Dept. K-7 

29 West 15th Street 

New York 1], N. Y. 

Please send me your helpful FREE guidebook: “HOW 
TO DEVELOP SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCTS.” No obli- 
gations whatsoever—even if the booklet helps me make 
a million dollars this year. 


Company.. 


2 

2 

4 

Address @ 
wes 


New York, N. Y. @ Baltimore, Md. ¢ Bainbridge, N. Y. ¢ Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Gaylord engineers conduct im- 
pact tests to simulate effects of 
sudden starts and stops on 
corrugated-packaged products. 





HOW PRE-TESTING 


CUTS SHIPPING DAMAGE 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS* KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER 


Your product packaged by Gaylord 
can take its first trip over the 
road of distribution inside our 
laboratories. As a member of the 
National Safe Transit Program, 
Gaylord conducts unsparing tests 
duplicating the actual hazards of 
shipment. 


This is only one phase of Gaylord 
engineering research which helps 
reduce shipping losses in every 
major American industry. 


Make sure your boxes are per- 
formance-proved before they get 
their travel orders. Call your near- 
by Gaylord engineer. He likes 
tough challenges. 


CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 





MARKETS 


Northeast 


Reports from the Northeast are 
noteworthy in that they appear to be 
almost cross-sections of comments 
from every other area of the U.S. An- 
ticipated market business: up a mod- 
est 5-10%; rising manufacturing costs 
(including transportation, raw mate- 
rials and labor) will continue to pinch 
profit margins—but some additional 
price hikes will ease the squeeze. On 
the other hand, if business in some 
items doesn’t pick up, price cutting 
will be initiated; some manufacturers 
may well “dump” surpluses later in 
the year. 

Only report of big Northeast ferti- 
lizer demand comes from Maine—but 
sales have been running a month 
earlier than last year. No fertilizer 
shortages, and insecticides supply is 
very good, as are demands. Most acids 
are expected to remain in “reasonable” 
supply/demand balance, with one 
major exception—phosphoric. Supply 
on the latter is “longish” (because of 
new producers), but not yet critical 
enough for price cuts. Resins demand 
is growing, and production is nowhere 
near the market-saturation point; 
vinyls, particularly, will have a good 
second half. 

There’s a difference of opinion on 
ethyl alcohol prospects—some say it'll 
be stable; others look for a “tightening, 
but not alarmingly.” Methanol busi- 
ness will perk up, hit higher levels 
than in °56. The same is said for tri- 
and perchlorethylene; fats and oils; 
chlorine; some aromatics. 

On the plentiful side: caustic, phthal- 
ic anhydride, acetone, ammonia 
(again), nitrogens—and a new one, 
sodium silicate. Suprisingly, some dis- 
tributors report glycols are hard to get. 

Not the Best, but Fair: The state- 
ment “hard to get,” rarely heard now 
in the nation’s marketplaces, will just 
about disappear from the lexicon of 
trade observers in the next half year. 
Indeed, availability of chemicals in ’57 
will definitely be on the long side, 
more than would have been forecast 
by even the most pessimistic marketers 
a few years ago. 

But although producers will have 
some problems with surpluses, and 
consumers with additional higher 
prices, tempo of business during the 
next two quarters will check ’57 out 
as far from the best, but in all, a fairly 
good year. 
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Harlow 


Sodium 
Niethyliate....... 


(Sodium Methoxide) 
Packaged in airtight steel drums 
of 10, 25, 50 and 200 Ibs. net 


Free Flowing white 
hygroscopic powder 





Sensitive to air and moisture Lysis 
HEMICAL ANAPT®'' 75 


Packs about 4 pounds TYPICAL ™ 97.5% Methanol yew ‘A Alcohol 
yr ~ 
m Methylate 0.5 


in Methy 
per gallon Sodiu 2 re ponent violently 
Formula NaOCH; Sodium ie i ee by water 
. Sodium Carpons”'™* "  , 03 
Formula Weight 54.03 Sodium Formate - aries 


E 
PHYSICAL PROP mesh—less than 1% on 


150 
White Powder—over 75% through 
Fine 


10 mesh 


\tin Point—none aan 
ees in air above 260 


STABILITY 


Harshaw sodium methylate, both in powder and solution form, is stable 
in the sealed containers. Exposure to air will cause progressive decom- 


: position—rapidly for the powder, more slowly for the solution. 
also available 


Sodium Methylate 
Liquid 
SPEC 102 ; 
Packaged in Steel Drums 100 pounds or @ Harshaw warehouses have been 
425 pounds net geographically located and amply 
25% aviation atontiun methylate stocked to fill your orders and ship 

: them without delay. If you have a | 

aa on™ . problem our technical service men 
Initio! Boiling ee. rams 1 ret 5% will work with you toward its solution. 
Flash Point (Cleveland Open Cup) 85-90°F onl 
Flash Point (Closed Cup). . . . . .80°F 


Crystallization Temperature 
30°F after equilibrium 





WwW THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL Co. 
HARSHA 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Chicago 32, Illinois @ Cincinnati 13, Ohio © Detroit 28, Michigan @ Houston 11, Texas 
Los Angeles 22, California @ Philadelphia 48, Pennsylvania @ Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Hastings-On-Hudson 6, New York 
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VENTILATING 


48 


superior; 


More and more ventilating and air conditioning 
jobs today require some pretty fancy, above average 
planning to locate all units in the allotted space! 

Here, the complete selection of “Buffalo” Fans 
makes your space go further. You have real flexi- 
bility as to discharge direction for shortest piping, 
and choice of the most compact drive arrangement 
to fit the space. You can use a single large fan or 
multiple small units — “Buffalo” Type BL Fans are 
built in 1,000 to 500,000 cfm capacities. You can 
use a wide group of “Buffalo” Fans for roof installa- 
tion. You can mount “Buffalo” Axial Flow Fans 
anywhere in straight ductwork. And for your high- 


J. 


Above real value; 
above average ...\.:« 


pressure conduit systems, you can get “Buffalo” 
Type BLH Fans in all sizes and arrangements. 


But today’s jobs require some pretty fancy per- 
formance, too! Here again, “Buffalo” delivers — 
above average — as it has for the past 80 years. In 
built-in Quality that means long life and satisfac- 
tion on the job. And there’s nothing static about 


every “Buffalo” Fan, there is the Factor of 


this Quality — it’s continually advancing through 
“Buffalo” research, development and testing — to 
give you the broadest line and the best performance 
whenever you specify “Buffalo”, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT 


EXHAUSTING 


FORCED DRAFT COOLING’ HEATING 
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PRESSURE BLOWING 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY * ONE OF A SERIES 


What Research Means 
to American Business 


American industry plans to invest $150 
billion in new plant and equipment during 
the next four years— more than in the five 
years 1952-1956. It plans to carry out this 
record investment even though manufac- 
turing capacity has nearly doubled since 
World War II. These facts are reported in 
McGraw-Hill’s tenth annual survey of Business’ 
Plans for New Plants and Equipment. They 
contradict many long-established theories about 
investment in capital goods. 

According to the textbooks, a high and rising 
level of capital investment is generally followed 
by a decline. The bigger the rise—so the old 
theory goes—the bigger the decline will be. But, 
after a decade of high-level investment and an 
especially strong rise in the past two years, in- 
dustry now has plans to keep right on with 
near-record outlays for plant and equipment. 
Does this mean some new factor has been added, 


to change the investment cycle? 


The New Factor — Research 


The latest McGraw-Hill survey points 
out one new factor which, more than any 
other, is changing the nature of the in- 
vestment process. This is the record outlay 


planned by U.S. corporations for seientifie re- 
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search and development—to create new prod- 
ucts and develop new industrial processes. The 
rapid growth of research in industry, and plans 
for even more remarkable growth in the years 
ahead, are shown by the accompanying table. 

This year industry plans to spend $7 bil- 
lion on research and development — up 
20% from 1956. By 1960 it will spend $9 
billion — enough to create a major new 
industry. 

By 1960 manufacturing industry ex- 
pects sales to be up 26% — with half the 
increase in products that were not made 
in 1956. 





Growth of Research and Development Expenditures 


(Millions of Dollars) 


PLANNED 
1955 1956 1957 1960 

Machinery 506 577 704 
Electrical Equipment 1,149 1,310 1,637 
Aircraft and Parts 1,558 2,274 3,161 
Fabricated Metal Products 

and Ordnance 165 174 210 
Protessional and Scientific 

Instruments ; 252 453 
Chemicals . 498 
Paper, Rubber, Stone, Clay 

and Glass Products 
Petroleum Products ............. 
Other Manufacturing ............ 1,038 
Non-manufacturing industries .... 254 
PEL, DUSTING occ vccwicwscccens 4,767 








What Research Is Doing 


Here are some examples of how industrial 
research is opening up new markets, or com- 
pelling the modernization of old facilities: 

New automatic controls in petroleum re- 
fining will raise the quality of gasoline and 
reduce the time required for production. A new 
process for recovering oil from depleted wells 
promises to multiply our potential reserves. 

A new process for treating iron ore will 
permit the ore to be fed directly into steel fur- 
naces — without the need for blast furnaces or 
coke ovens. 

New turbine engines— made possible by 
the development of heat-resistant alloys for tur- 
bine parts—offer greatly increased power for 
aircraft, ships and automobiles. 

Altogether, industry plans to introduce 
more new products in 1957-1960 than in 
any previous four-year period. It also plans 
new processes on a scale that will make much 
of our present capacity obsolete. These new 
products and new processes are the secret be- 
hind continuing plans for high investment. 

One-third of all manufacturing firms are 
building new plants this year to produce new 
products, and by 1960 this may account for 
10% to 20% of all capital expenditures. At the 
same time, manufacturing companies report 
that over half their capital expenditures in the 
next four years will be for modernization of 
equipment and introduction of new processes. 
Thus the preponderant share of new investment 
will be based on developments growing out of 
research. 


A New Kind of Prosperity 


The keen interest of U.S. business firms 
in scientific research points the way to a 
new kind of prosperity for our economy 
—a prosperity based on deliberate creative- 


ness. As long as we can create new products 
that will offer better value to consumers or cut 
costs to manufacturing firms, business will con- 
tinue at a high level —not at fever pitch, per- 
haps, and it is to be hoped not at an inflationary 
pitch. But based on a steady stream of new 
products and processes, we can have a high 
level of general prosperity that defies the old 


laws of boom and bust. 


It’s Not Automatic 


Of course, there is no guarantee. New prod- 
ucts do not spring up by magic as the medieval 
alchemists hoped they would. They are found 
as the result of long and expensive effort in 
laboratories and pilot plants. This effort requires 
an increasing number of trained scientists and 
engineers. In 1957 alone, manufacturing com- 
panies report they will need 7% more of these 
highly trained people in research and develop- 
ment. And by 1960, they will need an additional 
15% to carry out planned research programs. 

The effort to maintain prosperity — as 
well as the national defense effort — will 
depend increasingly on this supply of 
scientific and technical personnel. But if 
we can supply the people, industry now 
has the plans for a research effort that will 
put an end to the spectre of idle plants 
and idle workers. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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~ INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


for the 








PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


PAINT 
INDUSTRY 


PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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The Industrial Chemicals Division of Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company offers you one of the 
nation’s most complete families of coal-derived in- 
dustrial chemicals and plasticizers 

Now, as always, you enjoy the confidence of doing 
business with a dasic producer when you order from 
Pittsburgh. And Pittsburgh's broad selection of chem- 
icals also offers you these other advantages: 


1. A single order for more than one Pittsburgh 


dustrial Chemicals, you'll enjoy favorable car- 
load prices on all of the material you order. 
Plasticizers can be ordered in split tank cars 
or tank trucks. 


9Q 


3. The complete facilities of Pittsburgh’s Techni- 
cal Service Department are ready to help you in 
the application of any Pittsburgh product. 


The following listing indicates just a few typical 


applications for Pittsburgh Industrial Chemicals. 
Make it your check sheet for the reliable, high purity 
industrial chemicals and plasticizers you need! 


product simplifies your paper work. 


2. By ordering split carload lots of Pittsburgh In- 


INDUSTRY PRODUCT 


TYPICAL USES 





Phthalic Anhydride 
Toluol 

Maleic Anhydride 
Xylol 


Butyl Oleate 
Phthalocyanines 
Fumaric Acid 


Decyl Butyl Phthalate 


Manufacture of alkyd resins. 
Solvent for lacquers, varnishes and synthetic enamels. 
Used in the manufacture of alkyd resins. 


Used as a solvent in lacquers, varnishes and synthetic 
enamels, and the manufacture of phthalic anhydride. 


Used in the manufacture of resinous paints. 
Used as a pigment in high finish enamels. 
Manufacture of alkyd resins. 


Anti-skinning agent in paint production. 





Plasticizers 


Phthalic Anhydride 
Phenol 


Ortho Cresol 
Meta Para Cresol 
Maleic Anhydride 


PLASTICS 


Phthalocyanines 


Xylenol 


Impart plasticity to polyvinyl! chloride and polyvinyl 
acetate resins. 


Manufacture of plasticizers and polyester resins. 


In making phenol formaldehyde resins for molding, 
and in making adhesives and laminating material. 


Reaction agent in the making of synthetic resins. 
Production of TCP and phenolic-type resins. 
Manufacture of plasticizers and polyester resins. 
Used in the manufacture of phenol and polystyrene. 
A pigment in plastics production. 


A catalyst and reactant in resin manufacturing. 





Phthalic Anhydride 
Phenol 
Toluene 


Pyridine 


PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL 


Alpha Picoline 


Beta Gamma Picoline 


Used in the manufacture of phenol phthalein and in 
cortizone manufacturing. 


Disinfectants, germicidal soaps and in the production 
of salicylic acid. 


Production of sulfa drugs, benzoic acids, saccharin 
and other organic chemicals. 


Used in making penicillin, hormones, vitamins, sulfa 
drugs and other antibiotics. 


Manufacture of vitamins, anesthetics and germicides. 


In production of nicotinic acid, amide and other drugs. 








PROCESSING 


Phthalic Anhydride 
Maleic Anhydride 
Benzene 

Toluene 


Xylene 


Pyridine 

Alpha Picoline 

Beta Gamma Picoline 
Sulfuric Acid 
Ammonium Sulfate 


Phthalocyanines 


Pyridine 

Sulfuric Acid 
Oleum 

Phenol 

Maleic Anhydride 
Benzene 

Toluene 


Xylene 


Textile specialty resins and as dye intermediates. 
Used in the manufacture of dyes and wetting agents. 
In production of synthetic fibers and dye preparation. 
Used as a dye intermediate. 


As a dye intermediate and in synthetic fiber manu- 
facturing. 


In waterproofing compounds. 
In textile finishing and as a dye intermediate. 


In making waterproofing compounds. 


Used in textile finishing. 


As a fireproofing agent. 


In making dyestuffs and as a pigment. 


Used as a solvent, HCL acceptor, and rust inhibitor. 


As a processing agent in general industrial applications. 


Used as starting chemical for many organic synthetic 
reactions. 





PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 
FUMARIC ACID 


PHENOL 
ORTHO CRESOL 


META PARA CRESOL 


XYLENOL 


BENZENE 


TOLUENE 


XYLENE 


PYRIDINE 


ALPHA PICOLINE 


BETA GAMMA PICOLINE 


SULFURIC ACID 


OLEUM 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 


PHTHALOCYANINES 


PX PLASTICIZERS 








PITTSBURGH PLASTICIZERS 





PX-108 Dilso Octyl Phthalate Widely used basic “building type" 
va PX-138 DiOctyl Phthalate plasticizers that exhibit an excellent 


combination of good standard prop- 
erties. 


A low cost phthalate plasticizer hav- All Pittsburgh 
PX-114 Decyl Butyl Phthalate ing good standard properties. Ideal 
for sheeting, tubing, wetting, and 


4 PX Plasticizer 
general extrusion work. . 


PX-118 IsoOctyl Decyl Phthalate Smanomient winy! ploatichuers. aae- are available 

PX-120 Dilso Decyl Phthalate gested for use where low volatility 

PX-800 Epoxy and a higher degree of permanence in 55 
is required. in 55 gallon 
Ideal for use in high quality calen- drums and in 
dering, sheeting, film, plastisols; and 

PX-313 Modified Alkyl because of its low volatility, low 


Phthalate temperature flexibility and excellent Tank Truck 
heat stability, it is equally suitable 
for wire jacketing. 


For formulations requiring low tem- 

perature flexibility, heat and light Tank Car 
stability, low volatility and low initial 
viscosity. Used in vinyl film com- 
pounds, polyvinylbutyral and syn- 
thetic rubber compounds. 


PX-208 Dilso Octyl Adipate 
PX-220 Dilso Decyl Adipate 
PX-238 DiOctyl Adipate 
PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate 
PX-438 DiOctyl Sebacate 


Loads 


Used in the manufacture of poly- 
vinyl acetate and in nitrocellulose 
lacquers, synthetic rubber com- 
pounds and cellulose ester-type 
molding compounds. 


PX-104 DiButyl Phthalate 
PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATION SHEETS: 


For complete information on uses, specifications, properties and commercial information on any 
Pittsburgh Industrial Chemical product, write or call for individual specification sheets. 
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Agents to Fight 
a Fungus 
Forest Blight 


An insidious fungus disease called oak wilt (Chalara 
quercina Henry), spreading from its Midwestern focal 
point, now threatens all the nation’s oak trees—worth 
an estimated $2 billion. No species or variety of oak is 
immune, no chemical or other treatment yet exists that 
can bar the fungus’s progress without killing the tree. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, eight hard-hit states, 
and the lumber industry (through its National Oak 
Wilt Committee) are researching the problem. But only 
a few chemical companies have tackled it. 

The fungus has been found to enter through the roots 
or wounds in the tree, spread in the sapwood under the 
bark. Oak wilt finally kills by clogging up water-con- 
ducting capillaries. Trees cannot be immunized by in- 
oculation, and, once infected, cannot be cured—only 
cut (prematurely) for lumber. 

What’s Needed: This pathology has suggested to Olin 
Mathieson researchers and others that a successful 
agent must be a water-soluble systemic. OM, there- 
fore, is looking for compounds that will be assimilated 
by the tree, fight off infection at its source. The re- 
searchers report no promising agent as yet. 

American Cyanamid is likewise embarked on a long- 
range evaluation of systemic fungicides; it, too, hasn't 
turned up a hopeful entry. 

More optimistic, Monsanto now has a number of ex- 
perimental systemic fungicides under test, says pre- 
liminary results are encouraging but inconclusive. 

Pounds of Cure: Lumbermen are eagerly awaiting 
the results of such research. They now depend on oak 
for one-tenth of all lumber, use about 1 billion board 
feet/year—valued at $200 million—of oak for flooring 
alone. In 30 years, they’ve seen the disease spread from 
a few isolated stands in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa 
to a blight now known in 18 states. 

Despite the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in a fruitless quest for effective control measures, 
J. R. Hansbrough, director of USDA’s division of forest 
disease research states: “We will continue to work until 
an ultimate solution of the blight is found.” 
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Under the bark, oak wilt fungus does its lethal 
work of clogging water-conducting capillaries. 


Hansbrough suggests that expansion of oak-wilt cen- 
ters may be prevented by destroying infected trees and 
all immediately adjacent, even those that are apparently 
healthy. This prevents the spread of the fungus via root 
systems. 

Although it’s the best known way of preventing the 
blight’s spread, cutting down and burning the adjacent 
trees isn’t always feasible. In the case of ornamental or 
shade trees, oaks neighboring infected trees may merely 
be put under observation; if they become diseased, of 
course, they are destroyed. 

USDA pathologist, George Hepting, has reported*: 
“In the case of woodlands, the wilting trees should be 
disposed of .. . and then it is sometimes advisable to 
poison the oaks within a 50-ft. radius, using Ammate 
(Du Pont’s herbicide based on ammonium sulfamate) 
2,4,5-T or other effective silvicide. . . .” Average cost: 
$40-60/ stand. 

Hepting and others concede that “control” of the 
blight, as things stand today, merely means keeping 
losses to an acceptable minimum. Complete elimination 
of the disease awaits successful chemotherapy, which 
can combat the fungus, even after infection exists. 

What It’s Worth: Right now, no one can say what an 
effective compound would cost—although it should 
probably be in the general price range of most other 
fungicides. On the whole, $10-15 million/year to pro- 
tect a $2-billion reserve would seem to be a sound in- 
vestment. 


*In Forest Science, Vol. 1, No. 2, June 1955, p. 95 





DI-CUP KEEPS 
WHITE STOCK 
WHITER 


First introduced commercially last year. 


Hercules Di-cup (dicumyl peroxide) has 
already become well established as a 
curing agent that improves whiteness 
and color retention of white stock for- 
mulations. 

Because Di-cup does not contain sulfur 
and will not discolor, white stock is whiter 
from the very beginning. And Di-cup’s out- 
standing color retention keeps the finished 
product white longer despite exposure to 
the sun. 

A stable peroxide of low volatility, Di-cup 
gives good retention of elongation, modulus, 
and tear strength on aging. It also provides 
low compression set in vulcanizates of nat- 
ural rubber and most synthetic elastomers. 

For more information on this versatile and 
economical curing agent, send for new data 
sheet. 




















Oxychemicals Division * Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 








REROEARCH 


New Eastman Kodak 
patents show how 
tetravalent titanium 
compounds can be 
used as catalysts to 
polymerize bis- 
(carbonate) monomers. 














New Twist in Polycarbonate Research 


The aiready-confused field of polycarbonate plastics 
may be further complicated by the sheaf of new patents 
(above) just issued to Eastman Kodak. The patents— 
U.S. 2,789,509 and 2,789,964 through 2,789,972— 
signal Eastman’s bid to share polycarbonate develop- 
ment honors with Germany’s Farbenfabriken Bayer and 
with General Electric (CW Technology Newsletter, 
March 30, May 11; CW, April 6, p. 96). 

The Eastman patents are a technological surprise. 
They deal with a new process for making polycarbon- 
ates, and also describe products that differ in properties 
from other known members of this polymer family. 

Nub of the new technique is the use of titanium- 
containing catalysts (e.g., the 1,4-dioxane complex 
of titanium tetrachloride) with self-condensing bis- 
(carbonate) monomers to form highly polymeric linear 
polycarbonates. By using p-xylylene glycol bis(ethyl 
carbonate) and titanium butoxide, for example, a 
white crystalline product melting at 239 C is obtained. 

Such a process is appreciably different from what 
has been reported on Bayer’s polycarbonate research 
—in which there is no mention of titanium compounds. 
Bayer has prepared polycarbonates by reacting (1) an 
emulsion of a polyphenol in methylene chloride, caustic 
solution, phosgene and a quaternary ammonium hy- 
droxide catalyst (2) an organic base, polyphenol, 
phosgene, and solvent (e.g., carbon tetrachloride) in 
a nonaqueous system; or (3) dialkyl carbonates and 
a polyphenol—which produces a polymer via ester 
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exchange. The products obtained are somewhat higher- 
melting (around 268 C vs. the 195-250 C range re- 
ported by Eastman). Too, Bayer’s products are less 
crystalline than the polycarbonates reported by East- 
man. 

General Electric has never disclosed much about its 
approach to polycarbonate preparation. But it is be- 
lieved to cover the same broad areas as Bayer’s. 

Eastman isn’t parting with technical details of its 
process beyond those given in the patents but does 
admit the polymers are quite different from those of 
either Bayer or GE. The firm, furthermore, says it is 
not continuing development of the polycarbonates de- 
scribed in the patents because of experience gained 
from its “later work.” Eastman says that the patented 
products (which have been produced only in the lab- 
oratory) are “not important, technologically.” 

Production Problems: One problem in commercial 
development of such materials may lie in the handling 
of the necessary titanium catalysts. Titanium butoxide 
and many of its homologs, for example, are thick liquids; 
they must be dissolved (thus reducing the number of 
equivalents per a given amount of solution) to be used 
to advantage. 

Still, it is quite possible that Eastman could make 
products competitive to those of Bayer and GE if it 
wanted to. Though Eastman’s members of the poly- 
carbonate family are remote from those offered by GE 
(Lexan) and Bayer (DO 202), it doesn’t necessarily 
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DISCOVERED ! 


many new uses for 


SULPHONATED 
OILS 


Ever-increasing uses of Jacques Wolf 
& Co. sulphonated fatty oils have 
made them more popular than ever 
before! These applications are being 
discovered daily by manufacturers in 
such diversified fields as textiles, 
paper, leather, polishes, printing 
inks, oil well drilling, and adhesives 
—who now accept them as true 
““jacks-of-all-trades.’’ Advanced 
methods of sulphonation have made 
them better than ever... their new 
uses have made them more valuable 
than ever. Check their amazing ver- 
Satility soon! You, too, will be 
surprised! 


Write for samples and further infor- 
mation on the complete line of sul- 
phonated oils to Jacques Wolf & Co., 
leading sulphonator for over half 
a century. 


JACQUES WOLF s co. 


PASSAIC, N.J. 











Plants in: Clifton, N.J., Caristedt, N.J.,-Los Angeles, Calif. 
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follow that Eastman’s method is in- 
applicable to making other polycarbon- 
ates. 

If nothing else, the new patents— 
applied for between Dec. °53 and 
Feb. °54—have served notice that 
Eastman has done a lot of research on 
polycarbonates. Only the barest hint 
of its past and current work may be 
apparent so far. 

The Film’s the Thing: One thing 
that all three firms have shown is 
a strong interest in polycarbonate 
films. Bayer, first to market a com- 
mercial product (CW Technology 
Newsletter, May 25), is selling film 
for electrical insulation. GE has in- 


¢ 


cluded film as one likely end-use for 
its Lexan. 

In its patents, Eastman mentions 
its interest in films (as well as in 
fibers and molded products). The firm 
reports that the new polymers can be 
used as photographic film supports 
for either black-and-white or color 
film. A typical patent points out that 
“the photographic films that can be 
produced can advantageously comprise 
a film support of the above-described 
polycarbonates upon which is deposit- 
ed one or more layers of a silver 
halide emulsion, which can contain 
appropriate sensitizers or other addi- 
tives to suit the intended photographic 


Pouring a Glassful of Gas 


Gases will pass through glass, but 
not through high-alumina ceramics. 
Evidence for this was recently turn- 
ed up by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
researchers H. Kraft (left) and K. 
B. McAfee, Jr., shown pouring liquid 
air into their gas diffusion apparatus. 
It takes extreme pressures and long 


periods of time, however, in order 
to force gases through glass. For 
most practical purposes, glass makes 
a good gas container. Why then, 
is Bell interested? It’s researching 
better materials for hermetically 
sealed insulators needed in com- 
munications systems. 
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galvanized iron can now be painted 
without weathering 


Time was when galvanized iron downspouts like this one 
had to weather at least six months before they could be 
painted. Not any more! Now the painter can prepare 
new galvanized iron for immediate top coating. With 
application of a wash primer based on Shawinigan’s 
ForMVAR or Butvar, painting can be done half an hour 
after priming. 

ForMvar or Butvar based wash primers adhere ten- 
aciously to galvanized iron, provide an excellent founda- 
tion for top coats and assure the user of outstanding cor- 
rosion protection. This rugged metal conditioner pro- 
vides a tough, durable coating only 0.3 to 0.8 mils thick. 
It is easy to apply with brush or spray and is equally ef- 


FORMVAR’ polyviny! formal and 
BUTVAR’ polyviny! butyral resins by 
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fective on aluminum, tin and steel. ForMvar and BuTVAR 
wash primers are easily formulated in a regular ball or 
pebble mill. 

Wash primers have lengthened the life of metals in 
many applications and have opened profitable new mar- 
kets for paint manufacturers. Write today for full tech- 
nical information and suggested formulations to 
Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Department 1122. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO’ SPRINGFIELD 
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use.” This end-use is appropriate in 
view of earlier findings that the films 
feature high strength, good resistance 
to tearing and repeated folding. (Poly- 
carbonates are also self-extinguishing 
when exposed to flame.) 

Move to Mixtures: Broader applica- 
tions than film are also a possibility. 
Eastman researchers have checked the 
mechanical admixture of their poly- 
mers with other polycarbonates (they 
found that properties averaged out); 
they have also blended’ or mixed un- 
modified forms with such materials as 
polyesters, polyamides, polyurethanes, 
polyethylene and polystyrenes. 

Considering Eastman’s strong posi- 
tion in plastics (cellulose acetate, poly- 
ethylene) and its interest in cellulosic 
and acrylic fibers, such experimenta- 
tion has more than academic signif- 
icance. 


REPORTS 

Lube Additives: The U.S. Dept. of 
Houdry offers the chemical industry years of experience in Commerce’s Office of Technical Serv- 
catalytic processing plus complete catalyst research and ices (Washington 25, D.C.) has made 
manufacturing facilities. As a result, Houdry is uniquely available a report on “Synthesis of 
qualified to design, develop, produce, and help you select the Halothioamides” (PB 121764, 50¢) 
right catalyst for highest process efficiency. 

Here are just a few of the many catalysts now available: thesize and evaluate halogen-contain- 
A variety of Platinum and Palladium Catalysts for hydro- ing thioamides as a potential lubricant 
genation and dehydrogenation processes + a complete series of additive. 
Silica- Alumina Catalysts for alkylation, dealkylation, and poly- 
merization + Special silica aluminas for use as catalyst bases « 
Chromium Oxide Catalysts for dehydrogenation processes. 

A custom catalyst service is also available. Houdry will 
work with you in developing and manufacturing catalysts for 
special needs. Send the coupon today for complete details. 


which describes research done to syn- 


e Adhesion fundamentals are ex- 
plored in “Ellipsometry: 1—General 
and Theoretical Considerations; 2— 
Application to the Fundamental Ex- 
amination of Adhesion” (PB 121663, 
$1.25); and “Investigation of the Na- 
ture of the Forces of Adhesion” (PB 
124599, 9220). 


APPARATUS 

Analyzer: Fisher Scientific (Pitts- 
burgh) now offers an electroanalyzer 
to simplify alloy analysis. The instru- 
ie f ment plates out alloy components one 
Progress ; Ris ps PROCESS CORPORATION at a time on a platinum electrode. The 
through Catalysis alloys can then be weighed. Price: 
$525. 


EXPANSION 


e Union Carbide Nuclear Co. has 
started construction of a $500,000 
office and laboratory at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., plans to move its research 
and development activities from Rifle, 
Colo., to the new location next year. 

@ Food Research Laboratories, Inc. 

(Long Island City, N.Y.), has com- 
City Zone State 


OLAS pleted a deal for a larger building. 


1528 Walnut St. * Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division 
1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Tell me about Houdry catalysts for [_] Alkylation [_] Dealkylation [_] Esterification 
(_] Polymerization [_] Hydrogenation [_] Dehydrogenation 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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WATERFRONT PLANT SITE 


Rolo wy: Weol t- 3-2 oe oe P ER: ¥- Mi aelas McKeon Aakioh, Aamm) Kel ated f -< 


VIRGINIA 
ELECTRIC 
POWER co, 


SUITABLE FOR CHEMICAL, PROCESS, OR HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Here is a plant site that is custom-made Adjacent power and natural gas 
for chemical processing and heavy manu- On Norfolk and Western main line 
facturing industries. It has a 4,200 foot Adequate manpower in a metropolitan area exceeding 
; 500,000 people 
frontage on Deep Creek, an estuary of the a : ; 
7 : : b Four-lane divided highway just 200 yards away 
deep-draft Elizabeth River, which empties 


: ; ; 5 Short-haul supply of superior grade Bituminous Coal 
into Hampton Roads just six miles away. 


Good year-round climate; efficient municipal and 


This excellent industrial site has as state government 


neighbors many well-known and successful 
manufacturers, yet it is not a crowded area. 
Its attributes include... . 


Plentiful supply of industrial water 
Splendid educational, recreational, and cultural advantages 


Access to deep water channel 


Write, wire or phone: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer CW-764 (Telephone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
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TEAM MANAGER Ofner picked and directed team 
that designed, built new terpenes plant. 




















ENGINEER O'Connor directed construction, coordinated team, put heavy equipment on hilltop. 
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DESIGNER Barker (left) engineered most of plant, 
coached the firm in handling acetylene. 


Terpenes Measure 


“When you’re developing a new process, get the men 
you want—no matter where you get them. And, above 
all, stress teamwork—all the research in the world is 
worth nothing if you don’t know how to take full ad- 
vantage of it.” 

That's the advice of Alfred Ofner, chain cigar-smok- 
ing director of technical development for Hoffmann- 
LaRoche at Nutley, N.J. This week, Ofner took time 
to reflect on how the application of this theory, enabled 
Roche to come up with its new multimillion-dollar 
CVA (citral vitamin A) process—from laboratory to 
plant—in just six years. 

Need for Speed: From the outset of its ambitious 
project, Roche realized that quick action was needed. 
Applications for Roche’s basic patents—covering re- 
search of teams led by Ofner’s co-workers Walter Kimel. 
Joseph Surmatis—were filed only a few days ahead of 
European applications in the same general area. 

To get the jump on this competition—particularly 
in those countries where patents do not guarantee much 
protection—the company got Ofner to organize a top- 
notch development team. 

Ofner’s first move was to scrap Roche’s customary 
process-development procedure of putting up a building 
and arranging a small plant inside, in the hope that it 
could be enlarged later. The CVA process has a relative- 
tively low margin of profit, therefore had to start with 
large-scale equipment. And Ofner knew it would take 
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CONSULTANT Chase was switched from vitamin- 
A production, solved hydrogenation problems. 


PROCESS SOLVERS, Sturzenegger (right) devised 
diketene process, Johnson assisted. 








NDUSTRIAL 
HEMICALS 


We mine Copper, Iron, Zinc and Sul- 
fur and are basic producers of their 
chemical derivatives. Our technical 
know-how in these basic materials is 
your assurance of exacting quality con- 
trol and strict uniform consistency. 


COPPER SULFATE 


Industrial Crystals and all common 
grades. 

MONOHYDRATED COPPER 
SULFATE 


35% Copper as metallic packaged in 
steel drums at no extra cost. 
COPPER CARBONATE 

55% Copper as metallic. Light and 
dense grades. 

CUPRIC CHLORIDE 

37% Copper as metallic. Available 
in polethylene-lined drums or bags. 
CUPRIC OXIDE 

Minimum 76% Copper as metallic. 
Technical grade . . . NOT A BY- 


PRODUCT. 
SULFURIC ACID 


LIQUID SULFUR DIOXIDE 

Highest commercial quality, available 
in tank cars, tank wagons, ton cylin- 
ders and 150-Ib. cylinders. 
CHLOROSULFONIC ACID 

Iron less than 1.0 ppm as loaded. 
Water white. Delivered in glass-lined 
tank wagons, also in stainless steel 
drums. 


SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 

T-C HYDRO is a dry, white, free flow- 
ing, crystalline powder of uniform 
particle size and structure. It is dust 
free, assuring highest stability and 
uniformity. 

PARA TOLUENE SULFONIC ACID, 
ANHYDROUS 

Other organic Sulfonic Acids. 





MONOHYDRATED ZINC SULFATE 
36% Zine as metallic. White, free 
flowing powder. 

ZINC OXIDE 

Secondary Zine Oxide. 


FERRIC IRON SULFATE 
Partially hydrated, free flowing gran- 
vlar form. Available in bags or bulk. 


MANGANESE SULFATE 

65% Mn SO,. Designed specifically 
for inclusion in mixed fertilizer. 
MONOHYDRATED MANGANESE 
SULFATE 

93% Mn SO,, H:O. Highest purity, 
technical grade . . . NOT A BY- 
PRODUCT. 

MANGANOUS OXIDE 

Mini 48% Mang as metal- 
lic. Feeds, fertilizers, spray or dust 
grades. 





Samples, specifications and 
detailed information upon request. 


—__fa_ 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRODUCTION MAN Colaianni will run the terpene unit. 


a closely knit team of experts to mesh 
the unconventional synthesis on which 
CVA is based. 

To engineer the initial process re- 
action, between acetone and acetylene 
in liquid ammonia, Ofner needed an 
acetylene expert. His choice: Wally 
Barker, a chemical engineer with a 
strong background of acetylene chemi- 
stry acquired in Canadian industry. 

Barker designed five reactors for 


low-temperature, low-pressure reac- 
tions, placed them in separate ex- 
plosionproof stalls. Interchangeable 
for maximum flexibility, these five 
batch units handle both the initial 
acetylene-acetone reaction and subse- 
quent ethynylations (by which carbon 
chains up to Cso—f-carotene—are 
synthesized). 

Catalytic Hydrogenation: The sec- 
ond processing step—selective hydro- 


RESEARCHERS Kimel (left) and Surmatis devised basic routes. 


‘ ‘ 


i 
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New process helps steel companies 


to keep streams clean! 
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Acid-recovery process, now available from Koppers, 


eliminates pickle liquor disposal problem 


For years the steel industry has been 
wrestling with the problem of pickle liquor 
disposal . . . attempting to find an economi- 
cal way to avoid river pollution. Present 
disposal methods are expensive and waste- 
ful. Now, however, an improved process 
for the recovery and regeneration of spent 
pickle liquor promises to cut costs as well 
as eliminate the acid disposal problem. 
This new process, available in this 
country only from Koppers, saves for re-use 
up to 50% of the original sulfuric acid. As 
a result of this saving, operating costs for 
this new process are substantially below any 
presently available disposal method. 

Developed by Inland Steel Company, and 
adapted commercially by Zahn & Co. of 


West Germany, this process is now being 
used successfully in three European steel 
plants. It requires no additional chemicals 
and makes pickling action more uniform by 
continuous recycling of the regenerated 
acid, thus insuring a constant concentration 
in the pickling tanks. 

This Koppers Inland-Zahn process is of 
particular interest to those plants handling 
10,000 gallons of effluent or more per day. 
Koppers also designs and builds acid neu- 
tralization systems for both large and small 
pickling operations. Send the coupon for 
complete information. Koppers Company, 
Inc., Engineering and Construction Divi- 
sion, Chemical Department, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


FREE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Engineering & Construction Division 
Chemical Department 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Please send me descriptive liter- 
ature on the following: 


Regeneration of steel pickling 
solutions by the Koppers In 
land-Zahn Process 


Lime neutralization of spent 
pickle liquor by Koppers 


Name 
Title .. 
Firm . 


Address 
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HARFLEX” 300 


PERMITS A FREE FLOWING DRY BLEND 


In a typical test, 64 parts of HARFLEX® 300, preheated to 
212° F, were mixed with 100 parts of an easy-processing poly- 
vinyl chloride resin at 212° F. After 30 minutes of thorough agi- 
tation, a dry, free flowing powder was obtained which could be 
put directly into an extruder. When a free flowing dry blend is 
used directly, as in extrusion operations, it is possible to eliminate 
or minimize extra operations such as Banbury mixing or roll milling. 


HARFLEX® 300 is a permanent polymeric plasticizer, read- 
ily adaptable to dry blending. Write for our free technical bulletin 
that gives full information about HARFLEX® 300. Samples for 
your test or experimental work are also available at your request. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 


== BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
H-24 IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD.. TORONTO 
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SEBACIC ACID 


is a pure dibasic acid 


outstanding for: 

e@ HIGH TEMPERATURE STABILITY 
e BUILT-IN FLEXIBILITY 

e MAXIMUM LIGHT RESISTANCE 


ave, HARCHEM DIVISION 





AA 
SEBACIC 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
ms HEAT AND LIGHT STABILITY 


H-25 IN CANADA: WC. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTO. TORONTO 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
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genation of methybutynol to methyl- 
butenol—utilizes Roche’s patented 
Lindlar catalyst (palladium on calcium 
carbonate poisoned with lead) and 
a technique similar to that used in 
the company’s vitamin-A production. 
To handle this portion of the CVA 
project, Ofner recruited George Chase 
from his vitamin-A production berth. 
Chase—a chemist—acted as a con- 
sultant, while Barker handled the de- 
sign work. 

The third processing step—treat- 
ment of methylbutenol with diketene 
to form methylheptenone—posed the 
toughest problem. Union Carbide 
Chemicals made the material, but 
wouldn’t ship it because of the ex- 
plosion hazard. Since the only solu- 
tion was for Roche to make its own 
diketene, Ofner added August (Gus) 
Sturzenegger to the team, assigned him 
the task of engineering the unit from 
laboratory to full-scale plant equip- 
ment. 

To make diketene, acetone is crack- 
ed to ketene and methane; the ketene 
is autocatalytically dimerized and 
fractionated. This is the only part 
of the CVA project that is suited to 
continuous operation. When it came 
time to install instrumentation in this 
section, Sturzenegger was again the 
logical man for the job. 

To supplement his background (MS 
in chemical engineering, PhD in chem- 
istry) and special knowledge of the 
operation, Sturzenegger studied in- 
strumentation at Foxboro Co. for two 
weeks*. Back at Roche Park, he de- 
signed and supervised the instrument 
installation, including more than 11,- 
000 ft. of instrument air lines. 

While Ofner’s three process spe- 
cialists wrestled with the intricate 
problems of CVA chemistry, two 
others were tackling the job of getting 
the plant built and ready to run. To 
coordinate the team, Ofner needed 
an adaptable engineer who could get 
along well with people. His choice: 
William O’Connor, a mechanical en- 
gineer from the company’s Nutley 
engineering staff. 

It was O’Connor’s recommendation 
that helped keep the project in Nutley. 
Originally, CVA was scheduled for 
Roche’s Cambridge, O., plant. But 
process design required a 700-ton 
refrigeration plant to be located above 
the acetylene reactors. To cut opera- 


*Foxboro runs a special instrument school, as 
do several other instrument makers. 
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COmMme to In the Chemical Process Industries, the Chemical 
Week BUYERS’ GUIDE is the only place it can 
happen. Now it’s newer, bigger than ever before 
... 12 separate directories under one cover... 
more than 7,000 product categories... plus a new 
high in circulation to over 32,000 CPI buyers. 

When they’re trying to locate a supplier they 
come to the BUYERS’ GUIDE ... in fact, 93% 
of the users cite this as their primary purpose. 

Your ad next to a product listing puts you on 
the sales spot when they need you .. . and gives 
you the added importance of a boldface listing 
wherever your name appears in the book. Your 
catalog ad is cross referenced wherever your 
name appears . . . so it can sew up future sales 
for you. 

You can’t miss in the BUYERS’ GUIDE un- 
less you miss out on it! Reserve your space now. 
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CaCle-—all-weather 
wonder worker 


Calcium chloride is one of the most versatile chemicals that ever 
came down the pike. Spread on. gravel roads, parking or shipping 
areas, CaCl» absorbs moisture, stops bothersome, unhealthy dust. This 
same hygroscopicity makes it ideal for drying air and other gases. 

Calcium chloride works wonders in highway safety . . . it turns ice 
into a solution that won’t freeze, even down to —59° F. It freezeproofs 
winter stockpiles of abrasives, coal and ore. Solutions are ideal for 
brine in refrigerator systems. 

Calcium chloride is a star performer in the concrete business — 
summer and winter. It provides higher early strength, cuts curing 
time, gives better workability, produces greater final strength. 

Calcium chloride has top billing as tire ballast, increasing the effi- 
ciency of farm tractors, road maintainers and off-the-road equipment. 

You can buy Wyandotte Calcium Chloride in many forms — from 
regular flake to cost-cutting pellets, including powder, lump, and 
various grades of liquor . . . either direct or through our distributors, 
strategically located throughout the United States. We’ll be glad 
to furnish literature with detailed information on any of these 
applications .. . just write: Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Dept. 
CW, Wyandotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


Wandotte CHEMICALS 


MEMICALS MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


WYANDOTTE 


CAUSTIC SODA e¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA e CHLORINE e 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE . GLYCOLS e 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS © OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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ting noise and vibration, reduce build- 
ing-design problems, O’Connor sug- 
gested setting the acetylene reactor 
building into the side of a hill, with 
the refrigeration plant resting solidly 
on the hilltop. 

Gravity-flow operation is the result 
—there isn’t a pump in the building. 
And the idea has caught on—a new 
Roche project is taking shape on the 
hill alongside CVA. The plant was 
built by Roche’s own engineering and 
construction staff. 

Newest member of Ofner’s team 
is Lou Colaianni. Drafted from vita- 
min-A production, Colaianni has been 
familiarizing himself with the entire 
process setup, will take charge of pro- 
duction when the final process kinks 
have been ironed out. 

Progressive Precedent: By Roche’s 
traditionally conservative standards, 
the six-year-old CVA project is a 
crash program. But the company’s 
management foresaw the commercial 
potential of the terpenes (of which 
vitamin A is a derivative), gave Ofner 
a blank check for process development 
that couldn’t be justified on vitamin- 
A potential alone. 

Among the more promising products 
resulting from this work, linalool and 
linalyl acetate are already available 
in market quantities. Both are large- 
volume essential oils in compounding 
perfumes, particularly in soap per- 
fumes, many of which contain high 
percentages of the terpenes. And, on 
the strength of the terpene process 
work, the Roche trademark may turn 
up on other perfumery oils, food 
flavors and food colors (CW, Jan. 26, 
p. 66). 

Just as pseudoionone (one of the 
new process’s products) freed Roche 
from dependence on lemongrass oil 
in vitamin-A production, so too may 
other synthetic terpenes provide the 
uniform quality, stable price and 
practically unlimited availability that 
can’t be matched by natural raw 
materials. (Roche recently set up an 
Aromatics Division to exploit this 
potential market.) 

End Justifies the Means: In sum- 
ming up the project, Ofner says: “On 
small jobs, it wouldn’t pay to work 
the way we did. On a big job—one 
where engineering is the biggest factor 
—it wouldn’t pay to do it any other 
way. You’ve got to put together the 
best team—to get the best result.” 
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Lightweight Vibrator: Cleveland 
Vibrator Co. (Cleveland, O.) is mar- 
keting a new air-operated vibrator 
that, it says, may be used to move 
all types of bulk materials, such as 
cement, sand, chemicals and coal, 
through bins, chutes, hoppers and 
tubes. Called the type KO vibrator, 
it’s made with either an aluminum 
or semisteel cylinder block, and is 
permanently lubricated with molybde- 
num sulfide dry-film lubricant. With 
aluminum cylinder, the 2-in. KO unit 
weighs only 60 lbs.; the 4-in. model, 
79 Ibs. 

e 

Ball Valves: Two new developments 
in ball valve design were announced 
last week: 

e Chemtrol Corp. (Compton, Calif.) 
is now producing plastic valves up to 
3-in. size for corrosion service. Com- 
patible with standard fittings and pip- 
ing methods, the Chemtrol valves are 
rated at 150 psi., temperatures of 
more than 200 F, depending on mate- 
rial. They’re available in PVC, Penton, 
polyethylenes and copolymer mate- 
rials. 

e Hydromatics, Inc. (Cedar Grove, 
N.J.) is now producing 8-in. ball-type 
control valves for high-pressure sys- 
tems to 2,000 psi., at temperatures to 
225 F. The valves are controlled by 
a pressure-operated actuator, are said 
to provide rapid response—capable of 
two full-travel cycles per second or 10 
cycles/second through any 10% por- 
tion of a full stroke. 

a 

Easy-Fix Pump: The LaBour Co., 
Inc. (Elkhart, Ind.) says that it’s Type 
SZ single-stage centrifugal pump per- 
mits easy maintenance by the removal 
of the working parts as a unit apart 
from the piping system. To remove or 
replace the single assembly, it’s not 
necessary to disturb piping, motor 
or alignment. The SZ features a fully 
open impeller, which uses no seafing 
rings or closely fitted running parts. 

* 

Mechanical Seals: Borg-Warner 
Corp.’s_ subsidiary, Byron Jackson 
Pumps, Inc. (Los Angeles, Calif.), says 
its new packaged mechanical seal 
permits installation without measure- 
ments or reference to installation 
drawings. The seal is assembled as a 
cartridge unit, features a presetting 
ring. For installation, the seal is slipped 
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Calculating 
on a new product? 
Call on us 


The starting place of a new product is frequently in the precipitate 
at the bottom of a test tube — or in the lines of a spectrograph. On the 
other hand, product development in reverse —that is, exhaustive 
analysis of what goes into a product — often presents new clues to 
improvement by slight changes in chemical structure. 

Here at Wyandotte, we’re equipped to do both: develop new 
products; improve old ones through the addition or substitution of 
research-developed chemical ingredients. 

If you’ve a new product in the works — or if you’re revamping an 
old one — remember, our chemical know-how is on tap for you at all 
times. For technical assistance, outline your needs in as much detail 
as possible, and send your outline along to us. We'll forward as much 
pertinent data as we have (and we have quite a bit). Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


were MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


WYANDOTTE 


PACING PROGRESS WITH CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 





Dowa Mining's Kosaka hydro-metallurgical plant 
where Dorrco FluoSolids System roasts 83 metric 
tons of complex copper-zinc concentrates per day. 


One of two 20 ft. dia. FluoSolids Reactors roast- 
ing 235 metric tons per day of crushed pyrrhotite 
ore at Dowa's Okayama Plant. 


Fluidization — 





key to maximum 
utilization in Japan 


Processing copper bearing pyrrhotite ore, the Dowa Mining Company 
at the Okayama, Japan plant is producing . . . and all from the same 
raw material . . . sintered iron ore for blast furnace use, cement copper 
and sulphuric acid. 


Of major importance in this unique installation is the Dorrco FluoSolids 
System. Utilizing the proven principles of fluidization, the crushed raw 
ore is roasted under controlled conditions in the System . . . providing 
SO2 gas for contact acid manufacture . . . Roaster calcine is acid leached 
for copper recovery and leach residue is sintered as blast furnace feed. 


Dorr-Oliver in conjunction with our associates in Japan, Sanki En- 
gineering Co. Ltd. of Tokyo, have collaborated with Dowa Engineers 
before. At Dowa’s hydro-metallurgical plant in Kosaka, Japan, the 
Dorrco FluoSolids System is a prime factor in the world’s first success- 
ful roasting of copper and zinc with electro winning of both metals. 
For detailed information on D-O equipment and services involving the 
separation of finely divided solids in suspension or fluid techniques, 
drop a line to Dorr-Oliver Inc., Stamford, Connecticut. 


FluoSolids is a Trademark of Dorr-Oliver Inc. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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onto the shaft and into the stuffing 
box. Seal flange is bolted to the 
stuffing box. The shaft sleeve collar 
is fastened to the shaft and the pre- 
setting ring is moved the length of 
the set-screw slot, locked in place. 
The seal is recommended for two- 
bearing pumps (e.g., boiler-feed 
pumps) and vertical pumps requiring 
impeller adjustments. 
e 

Aluminum Elbows: New addition 
to Childers Mfg. Co.’s (Houston, Tex.) 
line of aluminum weatherproof jacket- 
ing for insulated lines, towers, vessels 
and tanks is a two-piece elbow. Deep- 
drawn from 0.020-in. #3003 alu- 
minum alloy, the elbow comes in 90- 
and 45-degree ells, has factory-applied 
moisture barrier. Aluminum sheet- 
metal screws are used for fastening. 

. 

Plastic Gloves: For protection of 
hands from skin infection and pro- 
tection of precision equipment from 
corrosive perspiration and body acids, 
Wilson Rubber Co. (Canton, O.) 
offers new Wil-Gard Compar plastic 
gloves. The plastic is sulfur-free, is 
recommended for petroleum-base de- 
greasing agents. Not recommended: 
use in steam, water, alkali degreasing 
agents. Available in sizes 8 to 11, 
the gloves come in 10%-, 14- and 
18-in. lengths, standard and heavy- 
duty weights, have curved-finger styl- 
ing. 

oe 

Resin Applicator: Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co. (Pittsburgh) offers 
the facilities of its engineering depart- 
ment to firms interested in commercial 
exploitation of its new machine for 
applying Tarset, a coal tar-epoxy resin 
coating, to the interiors of pipes. PCC 
says the applicator, developed by 
PCC’s Protective Coatings Division, 
will lay a smooth film on‘ interior 
surfaces of 20-ft. lengths of 3-, 4- 
and 6-in. pipe, and that a 15-20-mil 
thickness can be applied in a single 
pass. 

a 

Spec Mask: For eye-glass-wearing 
workers who must wear gas masks, 
Acme Protection Equipment Co. 
(South Haven, Mich.) has come up 
with a face piece with built-in spec- 
tacle frames. A boss, molded into 
the face piece, allows frames to be 
mounted where desired. Spectacle 
frames or complete prescription lenses 
can be supplied. 
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The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 
EAST RUTHERFORD 
NEW JERSEY 


































































































By-Product Refining 
by DISTILLATION... including High 
Temperature and High Vacuum... 


rendered on a toll basis — or the outright purchase of the 
starting by-product. 

The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained personnel are available to discuss 
the refining of any solvent mixture or organic by-product. 























ACETALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ACETOPHENONE 

ACETYL CHLORIDE 

ANISIC ALDEHYDE 
ANISYL CHLORIDE 
ANISYL CYANIDE 


Intermediates 


BENZALACETOPHENONE 
BENZHYDROL 
BENZHYDRYLAMINE 
BENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOPHENONE TECH. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL TECH. 
BENZYL CYANIDE 


n-CAPROIC ACID 
CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE 
p-CHLORBENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 





DIBENZYL ETHER 
DICYCLOHEXYL CARBINOL 
DICYCLOHEXYL KETONE 

p, p’-DIMETHOX YBENZOPHENONE 
DIPHENYL ACETONE (unsym) 
DIPHENYL METHANE 

ETHYL FORMATE 

ETHYL MALONIC ESTER 

ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 

beta IONONE 

ISOVALERIC ACID 

LAUROYL CHLORIDE 

p-METHOXY PHENYLACETIC ACID 
METHYL HEPTENONE 

METHYL PHENYLACETATE 
MYRISTOIL CHLORIDE 
PALMYTOIL CHLORIDE 
PHENYLACETIC ACID 

PHENYL PROPYL ALCOHOL 
PHENYL PROPYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM PHENYLACETATE 
PROPIONYL CHLORIDE 

SODIUM PHENYLACETATE 
n-VALERIC ACID 

And Other Intermediates 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON PUBLICKER 


ETHYL ALCOHOL ACETALDEHYDE 
ETHYL ACETATE ACETIC ACID 
BUTYL ALCOHOL AMYL ACETATE 
BUTYL ACETATE REFINED FUSEL OIL 
ACETONE ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK e NEW ENGLAND e MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP, 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 - NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 + HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 
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HIGHEST ABRASION RESISTANCE= 
HIGHEST CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


Fiexible! 


This is the most rugged hose ever built for the 


refining and petro-chemical fields. 

Yet it is the lightest and most flexible of all 
covered fire hose! Ask the fire crews who 
handle it. 

A fast-running, husky fire crew can pull it 
over jagged concrete, around sharp pillars— 
without any damage to it. Kinking or being run 
over does no harm. Even rats and termites can’t 
chew it (believe it or not, over 600 feet of ordi- 
nary fire hose were eaten up last year in just one 
Texas plant). U.S. Matchless® has a special 
cord ply carcass made of “Ustex” fabric, resist- 
ant to rot and mildew. The white (or black) oil- 
proof neoprene cover resists oils, acids, fumes 
and strong, hot sunlight. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Sotto. 


a Oe as” 3 
~~ Other: hoSe mae 


oe 


Company for the refit 

fields include: = ~ - ee 
e Flexlite, the all-Dacron* Single Jacket 
(weighs 48 Ibs. per 100 ft.) (withstands 500 
Ibs. test pressure) 


e “Reliance®” Double Jacket Dacron rein- 
forced (weighs 50 Ibs. per 100 ft.) (with- 
stands 400 Ibs. test pressure) 
e “Reliance” Double Jacket Dacron rein- 
forced (weighs 54 lbs. per 100 ft.) (with- 
stands 600 Ibs. test pressure) 


Obtainable at any of our 28 District Sales 
Offices, at selected distributors, or write us at 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


*DuPont’s trademark for its polyester fiber 
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A new sugar-based chemical, octakis (2-hydroxypropyl) sucrose, 
has been produced by Dow Chemical. It’s made by reacting sucrose with 


propylene oxide, each hydroxyl group in the sucrose molecule reacting with 
a molecule of propylene. 





Dow predicts the new compound, tradenamed Hyprose SP 80, 
will find use as a cross-linking agent for polyurethanes, or as a plasticizer. 
What’s more, it can be esterified with fatty acids (as many as eight moles 
of acid to one mole of Hyprose SP 80). “These esters,” says Dow, “show 
promise as emulsifiers and detergents.” 


A different process for making surface-active sucrose esters was 
previously developed by Foster D. Snell for the Sugar Research Institute. 


Pyroceram, an essentially crystalline glass, made its bow last 
week as Corning Glass dedicated its new Houghton Park research center. 
The development bears out earlier predictions about glass research (CW, 
June 25,’55, p. 70). Corning tags Pyroceram as the “greatest technological 
advance in glass research” since the discovery of Pyrex heat-resistant 
borosilicate glass. 





The process starts with a special formula glass in which undis- 
closed nucleating agents are incorporated. The material is formed into 
shape, then treated further to cause the glass to crystallize. The crystalliza- 
tion brings on a whole new set of significant properties (hardness greater 
than high-carbon steel, lightness less than aluminum, strength up to nine 
times that of plate glass). 


One of Pyroceram’s advantages: before it’s crystallized, it’s 
treated like any other glass. That means it can be readily formed into 
complicated shapes. 


Britain’s Calder Hall nuclear reactors are still controversial. The 
reactors (CW, May 25, p. 58) ran into criticism at a conference in Tokyo 
because of radiation-induced distortion of metallic fuel elements. The 
Tokyo conference was organized by American and Japanese industrial 
atomic energy firms. 





Last week, a government spokesman answered the criticism 
before the House of Commons. Said he: “The reactors at Calder Hall have 
gone into operation more smoothly and with far less trouble than is 
normally experienced in starting up a conventional power plant. And the 
reactor system continues to show great potentialities for further develop- 
ment.” 


Trimethylol phenol is the newest polyol. It’s being offered in 
sample quantities by Bakelite. The firm feels the newcomer has a big 
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future in coatings, adhesives, resins, will sell it for about 35¢/lIb. as a 
70% solution in water. 
e 


Stanford Research Institute’s government contract to screen 
cancer chemicals (CW, May 18, p. 84) has been signed. It’s for $450,000 
(instead of the expected $500,000) and will be undertaken in collaboration 
with Sloan-Kettering Institute. 





The program will be divided into three phases: one group will 
synthesize new organic compounds; another will analyze to verify com- 
position; the third will prepare them in quantities for tests at Sloan- 
Kettering and elsewhere. 

Five others have received similar contracts: Microbiological 
Associates (Bethesda, Md.), Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
(Madison), Southern Research Institute (Birmingham, Ala.), Hazelton Lab- 
oratories (Falls Church, Va.) and Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Boston). 


A third oral drug to control diabetes has passed its first test. 
N’-8-phenethylformamidinyliminourea (DBI), developed by U. S. Vitamin 
Corp., was discussed at the American Diabetes Assn. last weekend. First 
clinical studies found it to be a potent drug for treating diabetes and 
indicated that side effects (some nausea and, in a few cases, vomiting) 
can be controlled for the most part by regulating the dosage. 





Lilly halted tests on its BZ-55 (N-1-sulfanyl-N-2-n-butyl car- 
bamide) last fall (CW Technology Newsletter, Nov. 10, ’56), because of 
side effects. Upjohn is going ahead with its Orinase (1-n-butyl, 3-p-tolyl) 
sulfonyl urea. 


First official report on Hungarian production of titanium from 
red mud has been made. About 10,000 tons of the red mud are produced 
every year as a by-product of Hungarian aluminum manufacture. The 
mud contains iron and about 2% titanium dioxide. 





The Metals Industries Research Institute (Magyarovar) now 





claims “greatly improved manufacture of titanium from red mud.” The 
Hungarians don’t disclose how they do it. But their process is thought to 
involve concentration to a secondary mud containing 20-22% titanium 
dioxide, then reduction in a Kroll-type operation. Final tests on the 
process are due to be completed this year. 


A chemical to combat radiation effects on humans? There has 
been some skepticism expressed as to the practicality of the idea. But 
London’s Sunday Graphic tabloid reports that British scientists are working 
on one that has been found effective in mice. Next step: measuring its 
toxicity on humans. 
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Dowicide preservatives prevent product breakdown 


... protect quality in canned products 


In tests on two emulsion liquid floor wax samples stored for 
two weeks at 98°F., one sample remained pure, liquid and 
uniform. The other became putrid, viscous, discolored and 
completely unusable, due to bacterial action. 

The two samples were identical except for one important 
difference: the one not affected by bacteria had been 
treated with a Dowicide® preservative. The dual job of 
protecting quality and prolonging the effective life of 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. DP 401A, Midland, Michigan 


TITLE 
ADDRESS 


STATE 


canned products through control of bacteria and fungi is an 
important one. And it’s one that Dowicide preservatives 
do extremely well. 

If your product is anything short of perfection, one of four- 
teen Dowicide preservatives may possibly improve it. Let 
our laboratories help you choose the right one. For specific 
information, return the coupon to us. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
coMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


Please send me further information on the uses of Dowicide preservatives for 


] paint ] pulp ond paper C] ceramics 


] adhesives cutting oils [] petroleum 


] building materials [] other (specify) 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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> A L E > AND DISTRIBUTION 


CREDIT EXECUTIVES 


(ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Credit executives’ meeting finds time ripe .. . 


ELCowe 


For Tougher Credit Terms 


Are fundamental changes in credit 
terms coming in the chemical industry? 
That’s the question chemical credit 
men are pondering this week as they 
return from the recent 61st annual 
congress of the National Assn. of 
Credit Men, at Miami Beach. 

At an earlier meeting in February, 
proposals for tougher credit terms 
were noticeably lacking.* But this 
time, CHEMICAL WEEK finds strong 
support developing for various types 
of drastic action. 

Spurring the harder attitude are in- 
dications of further increases in the 
average age of accounts receivable. 
Only a handful of the 40 at the chemi- 

“Exception: One company announced that it 
was investigating the effect that charging 5% 


interest would have on speedirg up collections 
from slow payers 
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‘ 


cal industry meeting reported “no 
change” or an improvement in collec- 
tions. Because of the payments slow- 
down, one big chemical firm estimates 
that it has $8 million less in the till 
now than it had a year ago, although 
sales have risen. 

That’s why some credit departments 
are talking about formalizing long 
terms, setting up discount price struc- 
tures, and increasing prices accord- 
ingly. 

Sampling of opinion: 

e Discount price structures, indi- 
cated the top credit executive for a 
well-known Midwestern manufacturer, 
are “acceptable” to him, if large 
enough (8-10%). Only a large dis- 
count, he feels, would stimulate 
prompt payment. Price increases could 


be made to cover the discount—net 
effect would be that the prompt-pay- 
ing customer would get the current 
market price. 

e The general credit manager of a 
large Eastern producer suggested that 
the “time has come to be realistic. We 
should consider changing our 
standard terms to 60, 90 or 120 
days, with suitable compensations in 
pricing. The situation in plastics is 
beyond control.” 

e Thorough checking of customer 
claims that “your competitor is giving 
me twice the payment time” was 
strongly recommended by the assem- 
bled credit men. One said he caught a 
large automobile producer fibbing on 
such a claim. 

e Many delegates want top man- 
agement to realize that the credit de- 
partment’s collection policy is de- 
termined by the sales organization and 
to some extent by production demands. 
Payments cannot be improved, they 
say, unless a much tougher top-man- 
agement stand is adopted. 

Such attitudes don’t necessarily 
mean that a revolution in chemical in- 
dustry credit terms is in the making, 
or even that credit-caused price boosts 
are around the corner. Many credit 
executives voiced staunch opposition 
to “realistic, long terms” and discount- 
ing. And sales departments will prob- 
ably vigorously oppose such moves. 
The real significance is that pressure 
for tougher credit is developing, that 
management will soon have to decide 
upon courses of action. 

Foreign Scene: Afternoon sessions 
turned attention from domestic to for- 
eign problems. Chemical credit men 
spotted these developments: 

e Venezuela: The country is enjoy- 
ing a great boom as oil, iron and other 
mineral resources are beginning to be 
developed. Yet, payments from Vene- 
zuela are lagging. That’s because cur- 
rency is short; handsome profits can 
be made on short investments. Debt- 
ors invest their funds, make creditors 
wait. Sight- and time-draft terms are 
commonly used for exports. 

e Egypt: There are many restric- 
tions on imports. Generally, the 
economy is in poor condition. Letters- 
of-credit terms are in wide use. 

e Israel: The Suez crisis has im- 
peded economic development, and 
only loans, war reparations and private 
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Airslide Car Growth Curve, July 1953 to February 1957 


OVER 3000 AIRSLIDE? CARS NOW 
IN USE OR ON ORDER 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk trans- 
portation for dry, powdered chemicals. 35 tons of lighter 
materials (and even greater quantities of denser mate- 
rials) can be shipped in a single Airslide car. Over 3000 
Airslide cars are now in use or on order carrying chemi- 
cals and other commodities. They require no re-spotting, 
provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the 
system permits. If such requirements are important to 
you, write today for full information about General 
American’s new Airslide car. 


DESIGN. All-welded construction provides maximum sanitation 
and minimum product retention. All hatches and outlets provide a 
hermetic seal, assuring complete in-transit protection. 


It Pays To Plan With General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois * Service Offices 
In Principal Cities * Service Plants Throughout The Country 





COMPATIBILITY 


...in phenolic resins 


Their physical and thermal properties 
are not the only useful attributes of 
Durez phenolic resins. They also ex- 
hibit chemical characteristics that make 
them valuable in an interesting diversity 
of end-products. 

In the compounding of nitrile rubber 
stocks, for example, the compatibility 
of certain resins with the rubber con- 
tributes to vulcanization with very sub- 
stantial gains in strength, abrasion resist- 
ance, and resistance to attack by oil and 
chemicals. In another field the compati- 
bility of Durez terpene phenolics with 
vegetable and synthetic waxes improves 
the performance-cost ratio of emul- 


sion finishes. Brake linings and various 
industrial components serve better and 
longer because the resins in them are 
unaffected by oil and grease. 

These and other characteristics make 
Durez phenolic resins useful as im- 
pregnants, bonds, coatings.and laminat- 
ing agents. Their applications range 
from shell molds for metal castings to 
dense, strong board manufactured out 
of wood particles. 

Can you use the mechanical strength 
of phenolic resins, their self-insulating 
properties and resistance to humidity, 
heat and cold? Our long experience in 
research and production isat your service. 


Phenolic Resins that Fit the Job 


DUREZ PLASTICS Division Bath 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


906 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Export Agent 
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Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 





SALES 


gifts are preventing a trade deficit. 
Like Egypt, Israel is a “letter of 
credit” market. 

e Saudi Arabia: It is now consider- 
ed a “favorable market” with good 
future prospects. Although letters of 
credit are usually insisted on, more 
liberal terms are occasionally granted. 

e Iran: This nation has been little 
affected by the Suez crisis. Trade is 
strictly regulated; sight-draft terms are 
in wide use. 

e Iraq: Licenses are needed for 
imports, and permission is necessary to 
make currency conversions. Sight 
drafts and letters of credit are present 
terms. 

e Turkey: The country’s economic 
Situation is near hopeless, and there’s 
little prospect of improvement in the 
immediate future. Extreme caution 
has been advised on credit extension. 

e Greece: Payment situation is gen- 
erally good but is snarled in elaborate 
rules and red tape. Sight and time 
drafts are being used extensively. 

e Mexico: Credit situation is similar 
to that in the U.S., and generalizations 
are hard to make. “Open account 
credit” is widely employed, and sight 
drafts are not suggested because of 
border delays. 

Two topics of keen interest to chemi- 
cal credit men—Colombia and East- 
West trade—were briefly explored at a 
general luncheon meeting. From the 
director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
Louis Machado, came a prediction 
that Colombia would make good on 
its “60/40” plan to pay creditors. And 
from E. E. Schnellbacher, director of 
the Office of Intelligence and Services, 
U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
came the statement that the embargo 
on shipments to Red China is discussed 
in government circles on a “day to 
day” basis. He cautions: “Don’t expect 
an immediate change” on federal ex- 
port restrictions to China and East 
Europe. 

Legislation: Resolutions passed at 
the Miami Beach convention were 
well received by chemical credit man- 
agers present. Three of special im- 
portance: 

e Support for a federal law that 
would give private business a better 
break in bankruptcy proceedings. 
Now, all tax claims take precedence 
over claims of general creditors. NA- 
CM proposes that only taxes becom- 
ing legally due within one year of the 
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Another 50% advance in nickel industry’s production capacity 


Paced by Inco-Canada’s new developments in Manitoba, producers put 
1961 Free World nickel output at 650-675 million pounds a year—up 130% over 1951 


In 1951, the nickel industry of the Free 
World produced about 290 million 
pounds of nickel. 

Last year, the over-all output of the 
industry set a new record high of 450 
million pounds. 

This was an expansion of more than 
50% in five years: a substantial produc- 
tion boost that indeed benefited industry, 
but only after vital defense and 
government stockpile needs were given 
preference. 


New Inco-Canada developments 
help set new goals 


Right now Inco-Canada, with years of 
exploration behind the project, is push- 
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ing construction at its new Manitoba 
mines: developing in the far North a 
new, big-tonnage nickel-producing area. 


In Ontario, at the same time, Inco- 
Canada is continuing to expand its 
Sudbury capacity. 

In 1961, this should lift Inco-Canada’s 
nickel output to 385 million pounds a 
year. A hundred million more than in 
1956! 


With the steadily increasing capacity 


of all Free World producers, in the next 
four years nickel production should be 
lifted to the all-time high of 650-675 
million pounds a year. 

With 1961 capacity anticipated at 
more than twice what it was in 1951— 
and with continuing exploration—nicke’ 
users are assured of more nickel in 
their future. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 


ANCO, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


Iron Ore, Tellurium, 


, is the U. 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) 
Selenium and Platinum, 


S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Palladium and Other Precious Metals 





KAY-FRIES 


~ 


PROPERTIES 


molecular weight: 128.09 
melting point: decomposes at 245°C+ 


solubility: soluble in hot water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, soluble in ether. 


| KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS 


color: clean white to yellow white powder 
purity: 98.5% min. chloride: .020% max. 
loss on drying: .5% max.ash: 1.00% max. 


. 0 een REACTIONS 


CO—NH CO—NH 


HNOs + CH? CO— > O2N-CH CO + H20 


CO—NH CO-NH 


5-nitrobarbituric acid 
CO—NH CO—NH 
CH2CHCH2X + _ 


ally! halides 


CO—— > CH2CHCH2-CH 
CO—NH CO—NH 


5-allylbarbituric acid 


CO—NH CO—NH 
R'COR"+ CH? cots RR“ CH-CH 


ketones or 


aldehydes CO—NH CO=—NH 


(aliphatic alkyl) 5-monoolkylbarbituric acid 


CO +H20 


TECHNICAL DATA BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
KAY.- FRIES 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 6-0661 
CHEMICALS. INC. 
Vv Vv 
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beginning of bankruptcy proceedings 
get preferential treatment. 

e Amendment of federal tax laws 
to force the government to file notice 
of federal tax liens before such liens 
would become valid against material 
and equipment liens. Suppliers now 
have no means of knowing if govern- 
ment tax liens exist against accounts 

e Renewed efforts to get federal 
and state legislation outlawing “non- 
par” bank clearances. Some 10% of 
the nation’s banks still discount (up- 
wards of $1-1.25/$1,000 face value) 
check payments. The practice is legal 
in 18 states and prevalent mainly in 
the South. Texas particularly, is a 
trouble spot for chemical companies 
on that score. 

Action by Congress on the proposals 
is considered unlikely this year, but 
will probably be considered in 1958. 
Congressional action would ease some 
collection problems. But the real poser 
—how to speed collections— remains 
to be solved. 


eee peer eee 


Louisiana Methano 


Taking dead aim at large-volume 
markets for methanol, Commercial 
Solvents Corp. recently placed the 
tanker Texan on the oceangoing trail 
to Western sales. The ship will deliver 
bulk cargoes of methyl alcohol to 
distribution terminals located in the 
Portland, Tacoma, Los Angeles and 
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DATA DIGEST 


© Coal products: New revised edi- 
tion of chart shows principal products 
and product types that are derived 
from coal. Emphasis is on chemicals. 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. (New York). 

¢ Protective linings: Booklet de- 
scribes application of linings and coat- 
ings to distribution equipment. Metal- 
weld Inc. (Philadelphia). 

e Release agent: Technical bulletin 
discusses methods of using Sonite, a 
special-formula release agent for sepa- 
rating epoxy or other resin castings 
from plaster, gypsum cements, wood, 
metal and plastics. Smooth-On Mfg. 
Co. (Jersey City, N.J.). 

e Filter paper: Illustrated and com- 
prehensive 24-p. brochure discusses 
fundamentals of solid-fluid separation, 
gives specifications, description, sug- 
gested applications and performance 
characteristics for many _ different 
paper grades. Eaton-Dikeman Co. 
(Mt. Holly Springs, Pa.). 


ogpoes West By Sea 


San Francisco areas. The Texan is 
a converted, 20,000-ton C-4 cargo 
ship with a total liquid cargo capacity 
of between 7-8 million gal. CSC has 
booked more than a million gallons 
of that capacity for methanol. Cargo 
will be loaded at the company’s Ster- 
lington, La., plant. 
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vOu'D BE A SITE 
BETTER OFF- 


NEAR BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA! 


be ae : 
PLANNING TO LO 
OF BIRMINGHAM’S PINSON VALLEY AREA 


e EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION— Main-line L & N R. R.—New 
4-lane highway—Class 1 airport. 
© RAW MATERIALS—Centered in one of the world’s largest sources 
of supply of iron and steel and similar fabricated materials; also 
such basic resources as coal — limestone — dolomite — iron ore — 
timber, etc. 
ALL REQUIRED UTILITIES AVAILABLE— Electric power, natural gas, 
industrial water, sanitary sewerage. 
MANPOWER needs can be amply met from substantial reservoir 
of reliable, available help. 
Business, local and state governments are all friendly to new industry 
. and... you may rely on L &N’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment for confidential assistance in resolving your location problem. 
We'll gladly furnish complete details on this and other desirable 
plant sites. Give us an outline of your requirements, and we’ll promptly 
suggest locations capable of meeting your needs. 


For full information, without obligation, 
MAIL COUPON: 


R. E. BISHA, General Industrial Agent 
908 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


In strict confidence, please send information on 
Pinson Valley plant sites. 


NAME ——— 
COMPANY___ 
ADDRESS. 
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How Water Conditioning helps Victor 
make better insulators 


Big, high-voltage insulators have to be 
perfect. They’re expensive to make. 
And water is an important ingredient 
in the clay mix and in the glazes. So, 
when Victor Insulator Division’s re- 
search lab found that mineral salts in 
the water affected the quality of the 
porcelain, they got busy. 


A Permutit ion-exchange demineral- 
izer was installed to remove practically 
all mineral salts from their city water. 
Results: Easier working of the clay mix 
which provided better dimensional 
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control; improved thermal resistance, 
hardness and density; higher puncture 
values; better tension, torsion, canti- 
lever and impact values. As Victor puts 
it, “the biggest improvement in high- 
voltage porcelain in 20 years.” 


Look again at the use of water or 
water solutions in your plant . . . for 
washing, plating, processing, etc. 
Chances are that there’s an impurity 
you should be rid of . . . or a valuable 
element you want to save. In either 
case, ion exchange can probably take it 





out. We'll be glad to help you find the 
best method. The Permutit Company, 
Dept. CW-6, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. or Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it’’ 


Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange * Industrial Waste Treatment 
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At week’s end most acetone sellers were still uncertain about 
following Eastman Chemical in raising prices 2¢/lb., effective July 1. 
Measure of the industry’s indecision: four other major producers tell CW 


they’re “watching the situation very carefully” or have the matter “under 
advisement.” 





There’s apparently no disagreement, though, with Eastman’s 
reasoning behind the price hike. Explained Frank Magoffin, chemical 
division sales manager, at the company’s annual sales meeting in Kings- 
port last week: “Cost of raw materials, labor, transportation and mar- 
keting have steadily increased,” but selling prices of chemical products 
have either remained the same or declined. 


Eastman will also raise prices 12 ¢ on isobutyl alcohol and some 
acetate esters, but whether or not its new 812¢/lb. acetone tag for tank- 
car quantities becomes the industry standard isn’t likely to. be known until 
later this week. 


Back to ’54 levels go prices of synthetic camphor tablets. Chas. 
L. Huisking has reduced price of the tablets (made from Du Pont crude 
synthetic camphor) 5¢/lb.—bringing the range down to 85-87¢/Ib., de- 
pending on quantities. This is the same schedule in effect prior to the 5¢/Ib. 
increase posted in late °54 (CW Market Newsletter, Dec. 25, ’54). Reason 
for the current cut stems from some keen competition from imported 
natural camphor tablets. 





Prices of synthetic refined powered material, at least for now, 
aren’t affected by the decline. 


Price increases will taper off during the rest of the year, but the 
leveling won't begin to really show until after the start of the third quarter. 
That’s the consensus among market analysts. Thus, upward revisions effec- 
tive July 1 that are now being posted on items that haven’t been advanced in 
years are still the order of the day. 





Aluminum sulfate is one such product. American Cyanamid late 
last week announced that its material would cost more July 1. The ad- 
vances boost the tag on Cyanamid’s commercial grades by $4/ton on dry 
alum and by $2.60 on liquid alum. They’re the first increases in four years, 
says the company, despite “steadily rising manufacturing costs.” 


Here are the alum prices that will be raised: commercial-grade 
material, c.l. lots, $1.80/cwt.; ground alum (bags, c.1.), currently quoted at 
$37/ton at the works; and lump material at $40. Liquor is $33/ton, c.1., 
f.o.b. plant. 

e 

Users of acrylic sheet will get the benefit of the “lowest prices 

at which standard sizes of first-quality cast acrylic sheets have been offered 
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for sale in this country.” Price reductions ranging up to 20%, effective 
June 1, are announced by J. B. Henriques (New York), exclusive distribu- 
tors in the U. S. for Perspex acrylic sheet made by the Plastics Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (England). 


Ethyl parathion is again in production at Monsanto’s Nitro, 
W. Va., plant. Output of Niran insecticide was halted for five weeks fol- 
lowing the April 16 explosion that cost eight lives and destroyed produc- 
tion facilities for methyl parathion, a related compound. 





Meanwhile, construction of new Niran and methyl parathion 
facilities is under way at the firm’s Anniston, Ala., plant. Capacity of 
the new unit (scheduled for completion late this fall) is not revealed, but 
is said to “considerably exceed” the former output at Nitro. The area 
formerly occupied by the methyl parathion unit at Nitro will be put to 
other plant use when the Anniston plant takes over Niran production. 


A million pounds/year market for lithium metal by 1970 was 


predicted, last week, by Marshall Sittig, president of the American Lithium 
Institute. 





Speaking in Los Angeles at the Regional Reactive Metals Con- 
ference (of the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical & Petroleum 
Engineers), Sittig forecast a promising future for the alkali metals as a 
group, and for lithium and sodium in particular. 


Both metals, he said, will find large markets in the synthesis of 
new metal organics used in polymers, antiknocks, high-energy fuels. 


Lithium looks exceptionally promising as a coolant for aircraft 
nuclear propulsion plants and as a stereospecific catalyst for plastic and 
elastomer manufacture. Sodium, now used in quantities exceeding 250 
million Ibs./year, will prove useful in the production of such reactive 
metals as zirconium, titanium, beryllium. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES — Week Ending May 27, 1957 
DOWN 





Change New Price 
Citronella oil, Ceylon, cns., dms. Sai . $0.05 $0.80 
Citronellol, bots., dms. a aN er 0.10 3.60 
Geranyl acetate, cns. ze a ar : 0.10 2.80 


Japan wax, cs. 0.03 0.40 


Stannic oxide, dms., dlvd. E. ee ea ; 0.015 1.04 


Tin metal (Straits) ... ee eae 0.025 0.98 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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This year National Aniline Division will ship a 
substantial part of the 150,000,000 pounds of Aniline 
destined for the rubber, chemical, dyestuffs, photo- 
graphic and other industries. 


But even though our recently-doubled plant at 
Moundsville, W. Va., operates near capacity, every 
car we ship will analyze 99.9+-% pure. Impurities 
are in the low ppm. 


Our premium-quality, water-white Aniline does 

not demand a price premium. You can get prompt 
delivery “at the market” by rail, truck or inland 
waterway from National Aniline’s well-located 

plant at Moundsville (just south of Wheeling). 


We will be glad to send samples, specs, price 
and delivery quotations. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga Chicago 
Columbus, Ga. Greensboro LosAngeles New Orleans Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. Providence Richmond San Francisco Toronto 
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Highlighting increasing ink usage 
in packaging are these colorfully 
decorated paperboard boxes. 


Packaging 
Sets a Fast Pace 
for Printing Ink Growth 


ry ALK about printing inks and their future, and you'll soon be talking 

packaging—color packaging in particular. The $14 billion worth of 
packaging materials currently used in the U.S. already take an estimated 
$100 million worth of inks—about 40% of the entire $250-million 
U.S. printing ink output. And it is to the packaging industry, now grow- 
ing at a $2-billion/year rate, rather than the publishing industry, that 
ink makers look for growth. 

Ink sales seem sure to surge with the packaging boom. Swelling popu- 
lation and the growth of self-service shopping is creating a strong 
demand for attractive packaging. The emphasis on color is likely to be 
intensified, some ink makers believe, when color TV makes its big 
impact on the public—and on color-conscious advertisers. 
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SPECIALTIES 


For the most part, the ink industry is ready for any boom that might 
come. It has the production facilities, the distribution setup, and is 
technologically prepared to supply the types of inks required. Here’s 
an up-to-the-minute picture of the industry, what is happening in it, and 
what you can expect to see: 

Three-Quarters of a Million Recipes: There are now about 208 ink 
makers in the U.S. who sell their inks on the open market. Other ink 
manufacturers—e.g., printing firms, packaging outfits—also formulate 
inks, but only for their own use. According to the National Assn. of 
Printing Ink Makers, 750,000 separate formulations of ink are made up 
yearly. About the closest thing to a standardized ink is news ink—of 
which 28 different kinds exist. 

Biggest in the field, dollarwise, is Interchemical Corp. (New York), 
said to have 30-40% of the business. Sun Chemical (due to merge soon 
with Bensing Bros. & Deeny) and Sinclair & Valentine (both 
New York) probably are quite close for second. California Ink (San 
Francisco), Frederick H. Levey (New York), and Howard Flint Co. 
(Detroit), are probably next largest. 

It’s difficult to rank ink companies, because ink prices range from 
5¢ to $5 a pound. Volume of business in pounds is not much of a yard- 
stick to volume in dollars. 

National vs. Local: About 70% of the national market is split up 
among the few companies listed. “Local” companies handle the remain- 
ing business. The big companies are built on high-volume production 
of inks for packaged consumer items such as soap and cigarettes. 

By contrast, the smaller ink firms concentrate on custom-making inks 
in small lots for such uses as color ads in local newspapers, direct-mail 
brochures, business forms. 

While some printing houses and big carton makers formulate their 
own ink, the one really basic maker of inks for captive consumption is 
American Can Co., which acquired ink-making facilities of Kienle & 
Co. (Brooklyn) over a year ago. 

Imports pose no threat to American ink makers, nor do they figure 
to do so in the future. Except for some special inks, small-quantity 
items, almost all inks used in the U.S. are made here. 

Exports, on the other hand, represent a growing outlet for U.S. inks. 
Because of a hefty ink industry in England, France and Holland* very 
little ink goes to Europe. But South America and the Far East are good 
U.S. customers. 

Where They Go: There are no accurate figures on the exact size of 
the domestic market. The gross-sales figure heard most often is $250 
million/yeary. 

Packaging is the No. | dollar customer for printing inks. It is esti- 
mated to account for about 40-45% of total sales. Magazines account 
for 25%. Commercial printing—e.g., catalogs, business forms, posters 
—accounts for another 20%. This work is usually done in job printing 
shops. 


Although it is consumed in extremely large volume (about 600,000 
Ibs. used daily in the U.S.), news ink (newsblack) represents only about 
10% of ink dollar sales. Some 17 different kinds of printing, such as 
lithography, rotogravure, letterpress, silk screen, use specialized inks, 


*The Organization for European Economic Cooperation lists printing ink production of its 
10 member countries as 71,876 short tons in 1955 (up 12% from °54). About 10% of this is 
exported. 
+The '54 Census of Manufactures gives this breakdown for shipment and value of printing 
inks: Letterpress ink totals—newsprint, 231,234,000 lbs., worth $23,918,000; book and magazine, 
70,460,000 Ibs. worth $29,598,000; container and label, 41,458,000 Ibs., worth $31,673,000; other 
letterpress, 19,803,000 Ibs., worth $13,837,000, Lithographic and_ offset ink figures were 
25,938,000 Ibs., worth $27,970,000; gravure, 90,839,000 Ibs., worth $18,512,000; textile printing, 
17,371,000 Ibs., worth $10,402,000; other printing (including silk screen and_ stencil inks), 
14,106,000 Ibs., worth $9,320,000; miscellaneous, $7,204,000. Total value: $172,434,000 


(up 
from $109,402,000 in °47) 
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How Much They Use 


The tabloid New York News, 
with the biggest newspaper circulation 
in the U.S., consumes some 11.5 mil- 
lion lbs. of ink each year—about 8 
million lbs. of newsblack, 2.5 million 
Ibs. of gravure ink (both black and 
colored) and 2 million lbs. of colored 
inks. About 78% of this ink goes for 
the daily papers—84-page issues (aver- 
age); circulation: over 2.1 million. The 
rest is used for the Sunday editions, 
when circulation jumps to 3.6 million; 
average issue: 196 pages. The News’ 
daily delivery of newsblack, about 
15,000 Ibs./day, is brought in by tank 
truck. It keeps about a 2.5-week sup- 
ply of newsblack on hand at each of 
its two plants. 


The New York Times uses even 
more ink. Its daily issues—circulation: 
about 550,000—demand more than 
24 million Ibs. of newsblack in a 
year; Sunday issues sell 1.1 million 
copies, take another 3.5 million Ibs. 
of newsblack. Total requirement: 27.5 
million Ibs. of ink a year. The Times 
does not buy color inks; it contracts 
with outside firms for its rotogravure 
and color work. Like other major pub- 
lications, the Times buys its ink on 
contract, with the paper’s mechanical 
department specifying the type and 
quantity of inks required. The Times 
has three major ink suppliers. 


Chemical Week, on the other 
hand, uses about 750 lbs. of black 
ink, 225 lbs. of color inks for its 
35,000 copies each week. 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph estimates that 4.4 million lbs. of 
ink go into the various U.S. telephone 
directories. Illinois Bell says the 1956- 
57 Chicago directories required nearly 
534,000 Ibs.—234,350 Ibs. for the 
2,148-page alphabetical edition; 256,- 
067 lbs. for the 2,335-page Redbook, 
42,764 Ibs. for the 1,488-page sub- 
urban directory. 


The U.S. Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing (which makes its own 
inks) used 3.5 million Ibs. of ink last 
year for stamps (which it sells to the 
Post Office), bonds, securities, etc. 
Government Printing Office figures are 
not available. 











BULK CHEMICAL TERMINAL for domestic 
distribution and marine shipments through 


San Francisco Bay 


e facilities for 
STORAGE 
BLENDING 
PACKING 


Receiving and shipping by 
mail, truck, marine. 


Special tankage and trans- 
port facilities for bulk ship- 
ment of edibles, corrosives, 
inflammables, combustibles 
(dry, liquid or gaseous) to 
or from any foreign port. 


TERMINAL DIVISION 
of Transit Tank Co. 


550 S. 4th St. 
Richmond, Calif. 
BEacon 2-8410 











Every form 
of Borates 
for eve ry 


es ible 


When your formula calls 
for Boron Trioxide (B203)... 
we'll supply a suitable source. 


The great diversification of BzO: sources 
in our product line-up may surprise you. 
Here you'll find Borates, Concentrates, 
Boron Compounds, Ores, Elemental 
Boron, and organic borates in the form 
of Boric Acid Esters...As specialists in 
the borate field for more than fifty years, 
our mines and refinery are geared to meet 
your particular requirements. Call upon 
us for technical advice without obligation. 


U.S. Borax & Chemical Corporation 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION 


100 Park Ave., New York 17 
630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5 





SPECIALTIES 


are printed on surfaces ranging from 
heavily glazed paper to newsprint, 
blotter, posters and tin cans. 

Lard and Syrup: Ink varies in com- 
position from waterlike liquids to tar- 
like solids. In viscosity, offset ink 
might be likened to lard, letterpress 
ink to honey, gravure or flexographic 
(aniline) ink to water. Most all have 
this general makeup: pigment, vehicle 
or varnish, and extenders or driers. 
Newsprint inks are about 85% mineral 
oil, 15% carbon black. Linseed oil, 
thickened by heat, has been the most 
widely used vehicle in the past but 
is being gradually supplanted by 
synthetic resins. 

Container Variety: Inks are shipped 
in containers ranging from 1-oz. tubes 
to tank cars. Tubes are for inks used 
in making proofs; 1-lb. cans are com- 
mon for the letterpress printer; 5S-Ib. 
cans for the commercial printer; 10-lb. 
cans for the lithographer; 3-5-gal. 
buckets for newspaper color; and tank 
cars for newspaper black. (Since inks 
are designed for specific jobs, many 
small-lot purchases result. If a printer 
is in a metropolitan area, he'll usually 
underorder, count on getting same-day 
service for additional supplies.) 

Inks are usually mixed to order; 
hence, very little stock is maintained 
by ink makers. Most ink houses keep 
about 100 standards in stock. Raw 
materials kept on hand by ink makers 
equal about a month’s sales volume. 

Prices depend on quantity, use, 
color, etc., vary from about $1 to 
$8/lb. Inks used in carton printing 
cost less, generally vary from about 
$1.25 to 55¢/lb. Almost all sales are 
direct from the ink maker. A few 
jobbers sell to the small job shops. 

Putting in the Color: Major sup- 
pliers of pigments to the printing-ink 
industry in the U.S. are Du Pont, 
Imperial Paper and Color Corp., Sher- 
win-Williams, American Cyanamid, 
and Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. In- 
terchemical, Sinclair & Valentine and 
other big ink makers make most of 
their own organic pigments but must 
go outside for inorganic types. Only a 
small quantity of these pigments is 
imported. 

Some of the large-volume pigments 
used by the printing ink industry are 
lithol reds, eosin reds, peacock blue 
and chrome yellows. Vat-dye pigments 
are used in very small quantities. 
There seems to be a trend (which 
shrinking profit margins may stem) 
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in Sibica Gel 
Davison pioneered in the development of the first commercially useful silica gel 
more than three decades ago, and for years has been America’s 
leading producer. Silica gel, with its porous amorphous physical structure providing a 
surface area of 90,000 square feet per cubic inch, is a unique compound of 
continuing importance and increasing application. Silica gel’s most important 
properties are its ability to condense and retain condensable gases in 
the porous structure and its regenerable nature through the application of heat or other 
elutriation methods. A wide variety of particle sizes, densities and adsorptive 
capacities are available, each having been developed to meet specific application 


demands. Investigate Davison Silica Gel, now. 
See your Davison Field Service Engineer or write for technical literature. 





DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. orice 


oS 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y. 


Producers of: Catalysts, inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silicofluorides: 
Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 


ask for... 


Davison Silica Gel 
for the dehydra- } 4 at 
: . é eee Uf 
tion of air and gas. : 4 : F SS 


| 
Syloid® 244 ... superior 
‘ flatting agent in clear 
Syloid® 308... Syioid® AL... Protek-Sorb® 121  Syloid® 162. . . pr leben, 
lacquer flatting prevents gas build- _- - - for Method Ill de- alkyd-urea varnish 
agent. up in metallic paint. hydrated packaging. fiatting agent. 
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Odor and Color Development in 


ALKYL ARYLS 


Problem: 


Prevent odor and color re 


Solution: 

Protection 
dation isa 
Compound 1 
0.03%; 
Slurry. 


: v 
aging of dried alkyl mo during 


against Odor and color degra— 
chieved by the addition af ‘ 
9 in percentages as low as 

add Compound 19 to neutralized 


Note: The compound is compatible with 
additives such as perfumes and 


Sequestering agents. 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 


Branches: Philadelphia 


Chicago + Atlanta .« Seattle 


¢ Boston . Cincinnati 


« Los Angeles . 


N.Y. 
¢ Detroit 
Toronto 





LOADING A “DAVENPORT” 
8’x70’ ROTARY STEAM 
TUBE DRYER 


This above unit weighs 101,000 Ibs. and is 
being rolled onto 3 — 52’ railroad flat cars for 
shipment. This unit to be used to dry soybean 
flakes at a rate of 1,920,000 Ibs. in 24 hours. 


Let our engineers consult with you on your Pressing, 
Drying and Cooling problems or send for our cata- 


log B. For quick reference consult your Chemical 
Engineering Catalog. 


DAVENTORT MACHINE’AND 
S vurdry Company 


DAVENPORT IOWA, U. S. A. 


PRESSING — DRYING 
Tare. 
COOLING Equipment 


Continuous DeWatering 
Presses 


ROTARY DRYERS 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
and Direct Fire 


Atmospheric 
DRUM DRYERS 


ROTARY COOLERS 
Water and Air 





SPECIALTIES 


toward increasing use of phthalocy- 
anines and other relatively high-cost, 
high-quality pigments. 

Proportion of pigment in inks varies 
according to the type of ink, but a 
range of 5 to 45% is representative 
of the extremes met in formulating. 
About 20-30% is fairly common. Du 
Pont estimates that 15-20% of all 
dry colors are used by the ink in- 
dustry. 

Color Boom: One of the big trends 
in the ink industry in recent years 
has been the increase in use of color 
inks. In °39, the total market for 
color ink was one-quarter of what 
it is today. The two big growth factors 
have been the increasing use of color 
in packaging (to catch the impulse 
buyer’s eye) and color advertising in 
newspapers and magazines—50% of 
all magazine ads now use color. In 
°39, newspaper color was limited al- 
most entirely to the “comics” and 
Sunday supplements. 

But packaging is the main spur. 
One company told CW that sales for 
printing on corrugated boxes in °39 
were for 90% black ink, that they’re 
now 90% color. Firms are looking 
for even better days in this field as 
a result of Samuel M. Langston Co.’s 
(Camden, N. J.) recent development 
of a four-color press for printing on 
corrugated boxes and cartons. Pack- 
aging in plastic gets color, too. About 
500 times as much polyethylene is 
now printed with color ink as with 
black. 

A trend-stopper may be the rising 
cost of using colors. Each color needs 
separate impressions, and this hikes 
labor charges—a big factor in print- 
ing costs. Thus, some customers are 
cutting back their four-color work to 
two or three colors. This has also 
affected color selection. Some colors 

yellow, for example— are low in 
“mileage” (a term involving capacity), 
and more ink must be used per page. 

Cool on Fluorescents: Fluorescent 
inks get a cool reception from many 
printers. Some objections to their use: 
they require care to prevent contam- 
ination in ink reservoirs in presses; 
they fade quickly; relatively large 
amounts are needed to cover a sur- 
face, and few colors are available. 

Switzer Bros., Inc. (Cleveland), one 
of the pioneers in fluorescent inks, 
and holder of the Day-Glo trademark, 
is more sanguine in viewing the future 
of the fluorescent inks. 
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For one thing, the company just 
last week announced the development 
of fluorescent lithographic inks in the 
same colors that have up to now 
been used only in  silk-screen and 
letterpress work. The company says 
the ink will retain brightness for many 
months. It expects the new develop- 
ment—despite a price of about twice 
that of conventional or litho inks— 
to double the market for fluorescent 
ink. Small quantities of the new inks 
go for $4.50 to $9/Ib.; large quantities, 
from $3.50 to $6.70. 

Film Problem: One of the big prob- 
lems facing ink makers has been the 
swift development of various pack- 
aging films. Prime problem is a short- 
age of time in which to do proper 
formulating. Another difficulty is 
creating inks that won’t be fire hazards 
(volatile solvents present a flam- 
mability danger that some printers 
aren’t prepared to cope with). 

On the whole, though, printing ink 
makers have pretty well kept pace 
with film developments. Packaging 
makers have abetted this progress. 
Dobeckmun Co. (Cleveland), for in- 
stance, develops its own inks, is print- 
ing aS many as seven colors on 
thin film packages. These inks must 
be fast-drying without being fast-fad- 
ing, require special adhesive qualities. 

Printing on Mylar polyester film 
has offered special problems because 
the film is insoluble in all but rare 
solvents. It can and has been printed, 
but the process is far from perfect. 

Varying atomospheric conditions 
have an effect on ink drying properties; 
inks must be tailored to account for 
plants that are air-conditioned, for 
example. Another hurdle is color 
matching. Says one ink maker, “The 
color books are never adequate. 
There’s always someone who wants 
a special color. And, unless the order 
is for considerable volume, we can’t 
recover the cost of making up the 
color.” 

Faster press runs have meant a 
never-ending search for better drying 
agents. Examples of these fast dryers 
are the heat-set inks, which are dried 
by flashing off volatile solvents with 
400-500 degrees of heat, then chilling. 


Kentucky Windage at 650 MPH? 


“Kentucky windage” is fine for an oldtime squirrel shooter at 
60 yards. But how do you compute cross-wind allowance for high- 
speed jets aiming at fast-moving flank targets? 

The compilation of firing tables required for cross-wind cannon 
firing is typical of the complex problems facing modern weaponeers. 
The special abilities of Thieblot Aircraft Company, a division of 
Vitro Corporation of America, in designing and manufacturing 
aircraft components and ordnance have made it a key member of 
the Army-Air Force team working on this difficult ballistics problem. 

Thieblot’s contribution was the design of a new ballistics data 
nose. Only a foot longer than conventional fighter noses, it carries 
a 20 mm. cannon with mount independent of the aircraft motion, 
four high-speed cameras, radar, and electronic equipment. With 
auxiliary ground controls this equipment “‘fixes” projectiles in time 
and space. This leads to greater protection for bombers and other 
combat aircraft through more accurate flank fire. 

Thieblot Aircraft has also designed purge mat systems for jet 
trainers, a boundary layer control system, a nose-wheel steering 
mechanism, an inflight refueling unit, an escape reel for ditched 
aircraft and other equipment. 

Like other divisions of Vitro, which specialize in atomic energy, 
weapons systems, extractive metallurgy and other advanced tech- 
nologies of our new age, Thieblot makes tomorrow’s technology 
available today. 


Write for information to THIEBLOT AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
A Division of 





Fast-drying is also important in the 
flexographic inks (which are water- 
and alcohol-based), as well as in the 
moisture (or steam-set) inks, which 
deposit a resin from solution onto 
the papers. The latter type is used 
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A READY-TO-USE ALKYL ARYL SULFONATE 
SULFRAMIN® KE LIQUID 











Sulframin KE Liquid is a stable, hard-working alkyl aryl sulfonate offer- 
ing these benefits to formulators: 











. — liquid with uniform appearance and activity even at 40° F. Doesn’t 
salt out. 
¢ Blends easily with water, pine oil, non-ionics, diethanolamine condensates 
and other wetting agents. No heating tanks required. 
¢ An excellent foaming agent: 
Foam (Ross Miles) @ 25°C 0.1% Sol. 150cc. 
Foam (Ross Miles) @ 25°C 1.0% Sol.  240cc. 
© A good wetting agent: 
Wetting Draves @ 25°C 0.5 % Sol. 2-3 sec. 
Wetting Draves @ 25°C 0.25% Sol. 8-10 sec. 





iqui ith Sulframin KE 
-duty liquid detergents can be compounded wit 
, str peo alkalis and phosphates in conjunction with sodium xylene 
lfonate (Ultra makes SXS, too). ; 
acmeonia Sele Liquid combines for quantity price with ace her 
products such as Sulframin AB Flakes, powders, and spray-dried Beads. 
Send for bulletin. 














Headquarters for all your detergent needs 
ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 
Uy Division of Witco Chemical Company 


2 Wood Street, Dept. W-6, Paterson, N. J. Dept. $8 














SPECIALLY DESIGNED ODOR CONTROL CHEMICALS FOR MALODORS 
TRACEABLE TO 


BARA. 
PHENOLS 
PMLA. 
PLASTISOLS 
SULFHYDRATES 


\, 


Alamask odor control chemicals reduce the intensity of a wide 
variety of obnoxious malodors such as these, found in both 
processing operations and finished products. Rhodia’s technical 
engineers will offer specific recommendations to solve your 
odor problems. Samples and directions for use are available 
upon request. 


L- 
60 East 56th St. 
Cio INC. New York 22, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA « CINCINNATI * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + CANADA: 
NAUGATYUCK MONTREAL « MEXICO: COMMERCIAL REKA, MEXICO CITY 





SPECIALTIES 


in milk cartons and bread wrappers; 
it is odorless. 

Ink Makers’ Goals: In a recent ad- 
dress, Maurice Adler, of California 
Ink Co., set these technological goals 
for ink makers: 

Nonsmearing inks for newspapers, 
stronger and brighter hues (particular- 
ly oranges and reds), better metallic 
inks (especially for lithographic press- 
es), longer-lasting fluorescents, blacker 
blacks, more homogenous ink varnish- 
es, inks that transfer dry from plates 
to paper (now a lab curiosity), non- 
smudging heat-set inks, and three- 
color process inks with the brilliancy 
and clarity of the pure theoretical 
colors of the spectrum. He also sees 
the possibility of atomic energy being 
used to instantaneously dry conven- 
tional or modified conventional inks. 

Profit Trouble: What’s troubling ink 
makers most is declining profit. With 
labor and raw-materials costs going 
up, ink makers face the prospect of 
doing larger-volume business at no 
greater profit. 

An analysis by the Printing In- 
dustries of America of the period 
1950-1956 showed that, in 1950, ink 
represented 3% of the selling price 
of a printing job. In °56, the ink 
percentage of the over-all selling price 
had declined to 1.9%, not in pace 
with other commodities’ price hikes. 
Largely holding down ink prices is 
the terrific amount of competition in 
the field. 

Although no ink maker has said 
that higher prices are imminent, they 
will inevitably come. Reasons: raw- 
material prices have climbed about 
25% in the last few years; pigments 
(which constitute the major cost of 
raw material) are on the rise; carbon 
black is going up; alcohol went up 
5¢/gal. late last year; titanium-based 
pigments went up 1'2¢ in February; 
alumina hydrate went up 1¢/lb. about 
the same time (from 18¢ to 19¢/Ib.); 
news-ink oils cost 15¢/ gal. more than 
they did a year ago; and transporta- 
tion and labor costs have rocketed. 
Tin cans and steel pails also cost 
more—about 10% —than in °56. 

Most ink makers, although they 
are reluctant to increase prices, don’t 
believe that price hikes would stop the 
surge in the use of inks. Whether it 
be for packages or publications, the 
need for inks is on the rise. There 
seem to be few trends in our economy 
that could halt that rise. 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substan- 
tial savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available * Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar * Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use * No smoke or dust 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment ¢ Be- 
tween America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
and its price remaining stable. 


Greenwood Mills 


ups boiler 


efficiency to 90% 


burning coal 
the modern way 


When its original power plant could not keep up 
with growing steam demand, Greenwood Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C., studied the problem and decided 
to replace the old facilities. 

Greenwood’s engineering and _ construction 
departments, working with Consulting Engineer 
Frank Hill of Greenville, designed and built a com- 
pletely modern power plant. It features a pres- 
surized 300,000 |b./hr. boiler equipped with two 
cyclone furnaces burning 14“ x 0” coal. Automatic 
throughout—from coal conveyors to pneumatic 
combustion control to hydraulic ash handling—the 
system is manned by a minimum of operators. 
Burning coal the modern way has resulted in a 
trouble-free boiler plant operating at a combustion 
efficiency of 90% or better. 

For further information or additional case his- 
tories showing how other plants have saved money 
burning coal, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 
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NEW YORK’S RCA BUILDING: Evolving at RCA, a plan to 


RORY TREATRE 
“OEAcee. | 


ih 


raise home-grown engineering executives. 


Where Engineers Learn to Be Managers 


A two-pronged training plan aimed at developing 
more better-qualified executives “from within” a com- 
pany and easing present or prospective shortages of 
technical manpower is evolving in a company that 
employs an even higher percentage of engineers than 
do chemical process firms. 

The management-training-for-engineers program un- 
derway at Radio Corp. of America may well turn out to 
be a decisive factor in the company’s over-all destiny. 
But it bears on a problem that could be of life-or- 
death importance to chemical process companies, in 
which the proportion of engineers and scientists is 
now mounting to 10% of the industry’s total personnel. 

Two-Way Approach: RCA—where the ratio of engi- 
neers to production workers has jumped from less than 
5% in 1947 to more than 14% now—takes the view 
that selected forms of management training can improve 
utilization of engineering employees in at least two ways: 

(1)—Engineers who have aptitude and ability for 
managerial work can develop skills that are needed 
to weld an assortment of engineering talents into an 
effective, hard-hitting team. 

(2)—Engineers who prefer to concentrate on tech- 
nology and want to advance on the basis of their 
professional engineering skills and achievements can 
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@ 1-week orientation 


SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


(Full-time) 


@ 20-week rotating assign- 
ments to various engi- 
neering activities 


@ 31-week engineering 
assignment with on-the- 
job-guidance 











MB Recent College 
Graduates 


gain an appreciative understanding of management 
aims and needs, thus enhancing the company’s man- 
agement-engineering teamwork. 

In addition, this training program serves as the start 
of preparations for those engineers with particular 
administrative ability who—sooner or later—are likely 
to be moved up into top management positions. 

Every Engineer a Trainee: Riding herd on RCA’s 
engineer-training program is an engineering-training 
committee that reports to the corporation’s manager 
of training. Represented on that committee is each 
of the RCA divisions employing significant numbers of 
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PMINISTRATION 


O ADVANCEMENT 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING 


TO ADVANCEMENT IN 
UPPER MANAGEMENT 


all 


@ Dealing with people 





MIDDLE- 
MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 


(Part-time) 


@ Problem solving 
@ Organizing and planning 


@ Job management 





@ Communications skills 


le 











PROGRAM FOR 
FIRST-LEVEL 
SUPERVISORS 
OF ENGINEERS 


(Part-time) 





@ Management viewpoint 

@ Financial responsibilities 

@ Company policy and procedure 

@ Human relations and communications 
@ Organizing, planning and evaluating 


@ Responsibility for training 
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(Spare-time) |@ After-hour Program 





VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS 


@ Tuition Loan and Refund Plan 
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Unit | 
Job Introduction 


PROGRAM 
FOR NEW 
ENGINEERS 


(Part-time) 


Unit Il 
Human Relations 


Unit Ill 
Orientation 











§ Newly Hired Engineers 
from Industry 


engineers. The committee works with, and through, 
personnel relations managers on the corporate, divi- 
sional and plant levels. 

Management training—not counting the elementary 
principles discussed in the orientation phase of the 
“specialized training program” for engineers hired 
directly from college campuses—begins in the second 
step, called “basic training program for new engineers” 
(see chart, above). 

More advanced and detailed management training 
is given in the “training program for first-level super- 
visors of engineers.” Engineering supervisors who are 
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promoted to group manager positions then take the 
“middle management training program.” 

Partial proof of the value of this training is already 
discernible. Within the past two years, with the elec- 
tronics industry expanding at twice the growth rate of 
the country’s gross national product, there were 116 
new faces in one large division’s engineering manage- 
ment—and only 23 of those men were hired “from 
the outside.” On top of this, RCA reports that the 
training program has proved an asset in college recruit- 
ing, has helped hold down engineer turnover, and has 
generally “widened our corporate horizons.” 
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ADMINISTRATION 


MITCHELL: Once antiunion, new chemical labor chief seeks to develop . . . 


New Tactics for ICWU 


New bargaining and organizing tac- 
tics being drafted by the country’s 
largest all-chemical labor union will 
help bring this industry’s nonunion 
and independent union employees into 
the AFL-CIO fold. 

This is the prediction and intent of 
39-year-old Walter Mitchell, starting 
his sixth month as president of Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union. 

Mitchell—a chemical union mem- 
ber since he went to work at a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority phosphates 
and nitrate plant at the age of 15— 
insists that the feud that crackled 
within the ICWU executive board last 
winter has been patched up. 

“We fought it out when I took 
office, then shook hands and started 
working together,” Mitchell says. 

Alabama-born and Georgia-edu- 
cated Mitchell—who once (as a 14- 
year-old cotton mill worker) resisted 
unionism himself—is well aware of 
the hurdles in the paths of the chemi- 
cal labor unions. But he asserts that 
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his union is building a new kind of 
unionism—-“thoroughly clean and 
efficient”—that will attract the rela- 
tively well educated and _ intelligent 
workers in this industry. 

This new kind of unionism, Mitchell 
says, will include calmer and more 
rational bargaining based on collection 
and use of pertinent economic data, 
and low-pressure organizing based on 
economic logic and improved com- 
munications technicues. 

Mitchell intends to continue to 
cooperate with Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers (AFL-CIO) in multi- 
plant bargaining councils and in 
carrying out an independent but co- 
ordinated organizing plan. Also, he 
says he'll continue to explore pos- 
sibilities of an ICWU-OCAW merger; 
but declares that ICWU won't sit idle 
waiting for such a merger. 

Mitchell’s long-range goal: “One 
strong, progressive and militant union 
working for the benefit of all chemical 
workers in the U.S. and Canada.” 


LEGAL 


Bankruptcy Suit: Consolidated- 
American Industries (Montgomery, 
Ala.)—facing a lawsuit for payment 
of a total of $217,000 claimed to be 
due on oil concessions and Mexican 
sulfur royalties—has been adjudged 
bankrupt. 

The bankruptcy suit was filed in 
district court in Montgomery, and 
has been referred by U.S. District 
Judge Frank Johnson to a referee in 
bankruptcy, Leon Hopper. 

The Montgomery firm and its presi- 
dent, State Sen. Garrett Van Antwerp 
of Mobile, were recently named as 
defendants in a mismanagement suit 
filed in federal court in Birmingham. 

In connection with the royalties 
suit, which was filed on behalf of 
citizens of Mexico and Panama _ by 
Marvin Weaster, of Texas, Judge 
Johnson recently refused to restrain 
sale of royalties by Con-Am. 

e 

Fluoride Fumes Suit: International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. (Chicago) 
has been named defendant in four 
suits filed in federal court at Columbia, 
Tenn. The suits charge that fluoride 
fumes from the firm’s Wales, Tenn., 
plant caused damage to crops and 
livestock in the area. Additional suits 
against the company are being pre- 
pared by local farmers. 

Defending the plant’s manufacturing 
procedure as being “essentially the 
same since operations began 30 years 
ago,” the superintendent, Charles 
White, said that on days when the 
smoke from the plant hangs close 
to the ground, “we practically close 
down our production.” He added that 
the company has spent $250,000 in 
efforts to reduce the amount of fluor- 
ide released in the air. 

e 

Rolaids Advertising: The Federal 
Trade Commission a fortnight ago 
issued its first detailed complaint 
against allegedly false and misleading 
advertising on television. 

The complaint charges the maker 
of Rolaids—a patented alkalizer in 
tablet form produced by American 
Chicle Co. (Long Island City, N.Y.) 
—with using TV advertising to dis- 
parage competitors unfairly and to 
misrepresent that the product has the 
general endorsement of physicians. 

The charges against the antacid grew 
out of investigations carried out by 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


How tiny Sodium Nitrite pellet solves big problem 


A NEW CONTAINER SAVES 
SPACE, AND DOLLARS, TOO 


ICC-approved fiber drums now replace 
coopered barrels for shipments of 150 and 
400 Ibs. net. The larger drums are 15% 
smaller in size, 24% lighter in weight and 
a much more convenient shape than the 
outmoded barrels. They’re easier to han- 
die, more economical to ship and can be 
stacked closer together and higher, thus 
saving valuable storage space. 

Du Pont Sodium Nitrite is also available 
in C/L or T/L quantities only in 6 ply poly- 
ethylene-lined bags. 


In originating Sodium Nitrite pellets, 
Du Pont has eliminated the caking 
problem long associated with the gran- 
ular form of this chemical. 

Even after months of storage at am- 
bient conditions it remains free-flow- 
ing. In addition, the purity isn’t im- 
paired by anti-caking agents. 

You'll save valuable storage space, 
too. Pelleted Sodium Nitrite has a 
bulk density about 15% higher than 
the usual granular forms. 

Specify Du Pont Sodium Nitrite Pel- 
lets when you order. You'll get a quali- 
ty product that will save you space... 
time ... and money. 


SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON 10—140 Federal St. ......... HAncock 6-1711 
CHARLOTTE 2, (N.C.)—427 W. 4th St. ...Franklin 5-5561 
CHICAGO 30—7250 No. Cicero Ave. INdependence 3-7250 
CLEVELAND 20—11900 Shaker Blvd. .. .LOngacre 1-5070 
DALLAS 1—1621 Main St............. Riverside 1-6159 
LOS ANGELES 58—2930 East 44th St. ...LUdlow 2-6464 
NEW YORK 1—350 Fifth Ave. ........ LOngacre 3-6400 


Ask for samples and this descriptive 
folder from our nearest Du Pont sales 
office or write: E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company (Inc.), Explosives 
Department, Chemical Sales, Wilming 
ton 98, Delaware. 
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DU PONT SODIUM NITRITE 


Better Things for Better Living 


.». through Chemistry 
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GLYCOL ETHERS 
Methyl “Cellosolve”* © “Cellosolve’* Solvent 
Butyl “Cellosolve"* 


 cHEmical Wso.vents 


INCORPORATED Ls 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 WOrth 2-7763 


* Registered 
Trade Mark 
et 
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From the World’s 
Largest Production Unit 


Unrestricted quantities deliv- 
ered within 24 hours to points 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas. Write, wire or 
phone your requirements for 
Formaldehyde 37% and 45% 
Low Methanol (Uninhibited), 
and Inhibited; Hexamine Tech- 
nical, Powder or Granular. 


MERCK & CO..INc. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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How to beat 
the high cost 


of sales calls 


In 1945 it cost a manufacturer $10.72 
every time his salesmen made a sales 
call. Today (according to a_ recent 
McGraw-Hill study) it costs $17.29 
—up 61%! 


But you can cut the cost of sales 
calls to the bone .. . and contact more 
prospects than ever before by adver- 
tising in the 1957 Buyers’ Guide. 
Here more than 32,000 CPI buyers 
will come looking for you, an average 
of 6 to 7 times a month. . . and always 
when they’re on the verge of a buying 
decision. 


Reserve your space now. 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Published September 14 
Closing ROB July 1 


Catalog Inserts August ] 





ADMINISTRATION 


WIDE WORLD 


FTC’S GWYNNE: He’s_ clamping 
down on radio and television ‘ads.’ 


the commission’s new radio and TV 
monitoring unit. Recently, FTC Chair- 
man John Gwynne announced the 
unit’s first complaints against deceptive 
commercials, but the charges against 
Rolaids are the first to go into alleged 
visual deception. 

The complaint cites several scenes 
in the commercial, including one aim- 
ed at showing viewers that concen- 
trated stomach acid is “capable of 
burning a hole in a cloth napkin.” 
FTC said its research showed that 
the mild hydrochloric acid normally 
found in the stomach “is not capable 
of burning a hole in a cloth napkin.” 

An FTC examiner will now hold 
hearings on the complaint. 


LABOR 

Pensions Going Up: Another large 
chemical company is increasing its 
pension and insurance benefits for 
employees. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Montreal) is offering a new group 
life insurance plan and is revising the 
noncontributory pension plan so that 
minimum payments to employees re- 
tiring with 20 or more years’ service 
will be $100/month. CIL’s president, 
H. Greville Smith, explains that while 
July 1 is the intended effective date 
for both changes, the new life in- 
surance plan is contingent on its ap- 
proval by 75% of the company’s 
more than 7,000 employees. 

e 

Radiation Claim Rejected: In the 

first case of this kind in Ohio, the 
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states Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau has denied a claim for alleged 
disability due to atomic radiation. A 
maintenance machinist at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Fernald installa- 
tion near Cincinnati asserted that he 
was exposed to excessive radiation 
while repairing thorium pots that were 
not completely decontaminated. Dr. 
Joseph Quigley—medical director of 
National Lead Co., which operates 
the plant for the government—vread 
from the individual’s radiation ex- 
posure record, stating that the man 
had received substantially less radia- 
tion than the tolerance level set by 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
Two other cases of this nature are 
still pending. 
e 

Two Views on No-Union Vote: 
Divergent views on _ significance of 
the recent representation election at 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
—in which engineers voted against 
unionization by either Engineers & 
Scientists of America or by the AFL- 
CIO’s United Auto Workers (CW 
Business Newsletter, May 18)—come 
from ESA’s president, Joseph Amann, 
and from Robert Rhinehart, president 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Rhinehart says the poll confirms 
the soundness of NSPE’s policy that 
holds that unionism and professional- 
ism are incompatible: “It is our sincere 
hope that what happened at Minneap- 


ANNETTE & BASIL ZAROU 


CIL’S SMITH: Another company 
boosts pension, insurance benefits. 
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Excerpts 
From 
The Chemical 
Hall of FAME 


Victor Grignard 


(1871-1935) 


Received the Nobel prize in 1912 for his development of 
the Grignard reaction which was of considerable impor- 
tance in synthetic organic chemistry. 


By 1912 Foremost’s El] Dorado Division already had more 
than 20 years’ experience supplying coconut oil and its 
by-products of the finest purity and consistent uniformity. 


foremost F 


ACIDS : METHYL 


OF COCONUT OIL 


ELDORADO 


Fatty Caprylic Eldhyco* Capric Lauric 
Acids Coconut Palmitic Myristic 





Caprylate Eldo 18* Caprate _Laurate 


Methy| 


Coconate Myristate Caproate Palmitate 
Esters TM. Res 





For Example: ELDO LAURIC ACID 
96-99% pure. (Purest Lauric Acid com- 
mercially produced.) Readily available 
at an attractive price. Eldo’s high stand- 
ards give you a better, more uniform 
end product. 


For samples and specifications, write Dept. W 
foremost FOOD AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. Box 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 


EL DORADO 


In New York: In Detroit: 
H. Reisman Corp. Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 


In Chicago: In Cincinnati: In Cleveland: 
M. B. Sweet Co. Howard Dock F. W. Kamin Co. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 








SALES TECHNICAL 
SERVICE SPECIALISTS 


Aggressive, expanding company has 
positions open with opportunity for 
independent activity, professional de- 
velopment, recognition for achievement 
in the paint field. 


e Chemistry degree 
e 5-10 years experience in indus- 
trial and trade sale formulation 


Location: Texas Gulf Coast 
Attractive employee benefits, salary 
open. 


Send complete resume to 


P-5192 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











SALESMEN 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


World-wide chemical i= has excellent sales 
openings in all parts of the U.S. This ee’ ex- 
panding 30 year old firm has six plants 
producing water treating EB fuel oil 
stabilizers, petroleum catalysts, corrosion in- 
hibitors and chemical intermediates. Salary and 
expenses plus commission and bonus. Car fur- 
nished. Outstanding employee benefit program. 
Applicants must be under 35. Mail resume to 
Personnel Dept. 


National Aluminate Corporation 


6185 W. 66th Place Chicage 38, Iilinols 








CHEMICAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


We are seeking an executive to manage 
small growing organic chemical manufac- 
turing company. Chemical or chemical en- 
gineering background with interest and 
ability in all phases of business activity— 
research, development, production, sales, 
and business promotion. Younger man with 
potential and some experience or mature 
man with wider experience will be consid- 
ered. 
P-5230 Chemical Week. 

520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








CHEMISTS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


An active, confidential service! Interview 
at your convenience. 
Call, “aiee or wire 
GLADYS HUNTING omen) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, NC. 


220 S$. State, Chicago A 7-8600 
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SALES ENGINEER — 


Excellent growth opportunity for 
college trained engineer, under 37, in 
Phosphate Mining Division. Minimum 
5 years’ industrial experience. Some 
production experience essential. 
Major responsibility in high level 
sales contacts and technical sales 
service. Salary open. Send detailed 
resume including salary requirements 
to: Director of Personnel 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp- 
oration 

401 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Wanted—Chief Paint Chemist in Charge of 
Trade Sales Laboratory. Must have a minimum of 
ten years of diversified formulating experience. 
Some positive experience with emulsion systems 
a necessity. Should have actual experience in 
supervising laboratory personnel. Must be able 
to shoulder responsibility and be decisive. Will 
have at his disposal new, air-conditioned and full 
equipped paint laboratory, staffed with graduate 
paint chemists. We are a AAA-1 paint manufac 
turer located on the Eastern Seaboard, recognized 
for the high quality of its trade sales line. 
Manufacturing facilities are new and modern, 
including the manufacture of alkyd resins. Vehicle 
formulating not required. This is a newly created 
position. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Employee benefits include pension plan. All replies 
should include resume and will be treated in strict 
confidence. “ne _—— know of this ad. P-5206, 
Chemical Week 





Opening for research and development chemist 
experienced in the manufacture and various uses 
of protective coatings, wax, wax compounds, resins, 
polymer dispersions, plastic, and bituminous mater- 
1als in industrial manufacturing company lab- 
oratory located in Middle West. Apply by letter 
giving full details of education and experience. 
All replies will be confidential. P-5213, Chemical 
Week. 





Wanted 








President, Agricultural Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, with 15 years experience, research 
development, sales and management, desires position 
in management or sales in foreign field. Experience 
in South America and Africa. Chemistry, Ento- 
mology, Plant Pathology, Doctorate Training. 
PW-5123, Chemical Week. 





Chemical Sales Executive or Specialist—B.S. 
Under 45. Aggressive, capable and experienced. 
Directed sales staff for top name chemical concern. 
Have traveled extensively in 10 Midwestern and 
Southern States. Will relocate. Resume will provide 
personal achievement record, PW-5245, Chemical 
Week. 





Radioisotope laboratory supervisor well versed 
in initiation and development of laboratory and 
industrial applications and production and research. 
PW-5249, Chemical Week. 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement 














MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


e General 
Consulting 
@ Management 

e Patents 


e Instrumentation 

e@ Equipment 
Design 

e@ Catalyst 

e@ Systems Development 
Engineering e Translation 

e@ Chemical & Bacteriological 
Analysis 

FARNSWORTH and CHAMBERS ig, 

CHEMICAL PLANT SERVICES 
Cost Estimates 


Mechanical Design 
Construction 


Mission 4-528! Box 74 Houston, Texas 








JACOBS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Chemical plant design. 
Market studies. 
Specialists in 
industry. 


774 East Green Street 


Feasibility and 


Pacific Coast chemical 


Pasadena, Cal. 








THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
“In Engineering, it’s 


the PEOPLE that Count” 
Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemical Industries 


906 Grand Ave. ¢ Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone BAltimore 1-4146 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 


Professional > for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 








RINE 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 


Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 
T havi. ' & c 





Services, Inc. 

* Chemical Economics 

« Chemical Market Research 

¢ Product Evaluation 
tes York Office: 148 East 38th St., NYC 16 

Main Office: PO Box 426, Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton |-0209 
MUrray Hill 5-5257 








iboratory Services 


for the Food, Feed, Drug and 
Chemical Industries 
Analyses, > ong Evaluation, Toxicity Studies 
nsecticide Testing and Screening 
Flavor Evaluation 
Project Research and Consultation 
Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P. O. Box 2217 Madison |, Wisconsin 











Professional 

Assistance 

in solving your most difficult 
problems is offered by con- 
sultants whose cards appear 
in this section. 
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TRACERS 


TO THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


e Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 








FOR SALE 


EVERYTHING BEING LIQUIDATED 
WALLS ARE ALREADY OPEN «+ 


A. 0. SMITH BLUE GLASS LINED—HORIZONTAL 
Quantity Bblis Dia. Length 
Ni ili 75. 15’ 8 
10’ 2” 16’ 

10’ 6” FY ee 

lV 39’ 6” 
PFAUDLER MAMMUT LINED TANKS—HORIZONTAL 
11 530 2P .@” 
1 490 25’ 6” 
2 500 r 6” 26’ 


BUFFALO LASTI GLASS LINED _ TANKS—HORIZONTAL 


PFAUDLER SECTIONAL TANKS—HORIZONTAL 
50 60 to 1144, 66” to 10'6”, 
7'6” to 61'8” 


PLANT BEING DISMANTLED « 
LAST CHANCE 


2 YORK ICE MACHINES—DOUBLES, SHOP 
NO. 39509, 39510, 39512, 39511, RUN BY 
WESTINGHOUSE SYNCHRONOUS MO- 
TOR, TYPE H.R., 150 H.P., 208 VOLTS, 
342 AMPS. 


1—JENSEN STAINLESS WORT COOLER, 
2 BANKS OF 9 PLATE WIDE, 3 PLATE 
HIGH. 


CALL — WRITE — WIRE 
—FOR CIRCULAR AND INFORMATION 


SEABOARD METAL & SALVAGE CORP. 
186 THIRD STREET, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 
PHONE MAin 4-5860 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, tre i 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 




















For Sale 








Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dryer, 6’ dia. x 40’ 
long. Late model. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 


22, Pa 





Vulcan 6’ dia. x 60’ long Rotary Hot Air Dryer 
4” thick shell, with burner & motor. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





J. H. Day 150 gal. Double Arm Sigma Blade 
ge jacketed. Steel construction. Perry, 1415 
. 6th St., Phila. Pa. 





We offer: oes for oni, also: 3” x 1”; V2” 
x 1%”. Prompt shipment. Americati Fuel Com- 
pany, Box 150, McKeesport, Pa. 





Sicoantonn, Chemical Grade, 98%. 

California. Near Rail. 
to lump oxide. 
Chemical Week. 


In Southern 
28 million tons. Burns 
Three cents per ton. FS-5222, 





Good Used Equipment of all types. Before buying 
elsewhere try General Equipment & Trading Co., 
2615 Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Opportunity ——————_——— 





Agricultural Chemical—Veterinary Drug manu- 
facturing business. Located in Central Florida. 
Serving a six state area at high profit for sixteen 
years. Corporation stock for sale, all or half. 
Terms. BO-5124, Chemical Week. 


Wanted 


Wanted—1000 pound dry powder blender with 

sifter. Whiz pocket filler complete with 1 pound 

a. Small Hammer mill. W-5139, Chemical 
eek. 

















ETHYLENE 
IMINE 


now available in two grades 
—b.p. range 55°-57° C. 
technically pure—b.p. range 54°-61° C. 
CHEMIRAD CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 152 


Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone: Port Washington 7-1341 


high purity 








USTOM GRINDING 

e Ultra Fine or Coarse 

© Specialty or Volume 

¢ Heat Sensitive Materials 

¢ Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract basis 


A. Cromer Cos . 10881 S. Contre Avenue 
Box Y Ook Lawn, Illinois 








SURPLUS WANTED 
IN MIDWEST 
Alcohols — Solvents — Glycols 
Oils — By-Products 


CHEMOIL CORP. 


Danville, Ill. Main 8503 





Chlorinated Lime 
Calcium Hypochlorite 


F eternal ty Type 2, Grade A 
f’d by Penn Salt 
pe. pte $3.50 CWT 
JACK W. SCHULTZ & CO. 7550 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 46, California Webster 8-7502 





DON’T FORGET 
the box number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 


the advertiser to whom you are writing. 








FOR SALE 
1000 Ft. 14” I.P.S. SCH. 40 
rae vir ag! STEEL PIPE see 

YPE 304 ELC IN 10 FT. LEN 
WRITE FOR Our. STOCK “LIST ore 
STAINLESS STEEL SALES CORP. 
500 N. 12th ST. Phila. 23, Pa. 

Telephone: Market 7-5850 
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ADMINISTRATION 


olis, after a long and hard struggle, 
will dispel once and for all the idea 
that the professional engineers of 
this nation will ever adopt a concept 
alien and antagonistic to their pro- 
fessional obligations and ideals.” 

Amann—who headed the former 
collective bargaining group for Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell engineers before 
becoming full-time president of ESA 
—credits the company with “an ex- 
cellent job of convincing its engineers 
and scientists that there is actually 
substance to the promises they made.” 
But he predicts that the company’s 
new engineer-relations program will 
not succeed, and that the engineers 
“will again turn to collective bargain- 
ing when they learn that the company 
cannot deliver on the promises it 
made during the campaign.” 


KEY CHANGES 


C. R. Porthouse, to director, Alco 
Oil and Chemical Corp. (Cleveland). 


Marion B. Geiger, to director of 
general development, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. (Niagara Falls, N.Y.). 


C. Kenneth McCracken, to vice- 
president and controller, Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Cincinnati). 


Paul G. Freeman, to vice-president, 
Freeman Industries (Tuckahoe, N.Y.), 
fine-chemical manufacturers and proc- 
essors. 


Frank J. O’Brien, Jr., and B. W. 
Weber, to vice-presidents, Tin & 
Chemical Corp., a subsidiary of Metal 
& Thermit Corp. 


Hugh W. Sloan, to vice-president, 
St. Regis Paper Co. (New York). 


Arthur J. Stock, to research and 
development manager, 
loids Co. 


Acheson Col- 
(Port Huron, Mich.). 


Paul M. Goodloe, to director; and 
Mrs. J. L. Spiegelhalder, to treasurer; 
Kenrich Corp. (Maspeth, N.Y.), manu- 
facturing chemists. 


Roy L. Rollins, to vice-president, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Decatur, IIl.), 
corn and soybean processors. 


George B. Foote, to treasurer, Baird- 
Atomic (Cambridge, Mass.). 


Harmar Brereton, to vice-president 
and general counsel; and William F., 
Shepard, to secretary, Eastman Kodak 
Co. (Rochester, N.Y.). 
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EMPLOYMENT 
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For Sale 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Robert H. Powell 
JAckson 


Atlanta 3 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., 
3-6951. 


Boston 16 350 Park Square Building, 
Paul F. McPherson, HUbbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
R. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg. SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gordon L. Jones, The 
Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., River- 
side 7-5117 


Detroit 26 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
H. J. Sweger, Jr., WOodward 2-1793 


London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House 
95 Farringdon St., E.C. 4, England 


Peter Carberry, 1125 
MAdison 6-9351 


Los Angeles 17 
West Sixth St., 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
P. F. McPherson, Charles F. Onasch, 
L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th Ave. OXford 
65-5959 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 V. K. Dissette, Room 919 
Oliver Bldg., ATlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bidg., R. J. Claussen, JEff- 
erson 5-4867 
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A New Basic Source of 


SELENIUM 





STANDARD 
or 


PuRITY 


For further information, phone or 
write any General Chemical of- 
fice listed below: 

Offices: Albany * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore 
Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport 
Buffalo * Charlotte ¢ Chicago 
Cleveland ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit 
Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis 
New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Providence * St. Louis * San Francisco 
Seattle ¢ Kennewick and Yakima 

( Wash.) 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, 
Limited * Montreal * Toronte * Vancouver 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


Here’s good news for every user of selenium . . . for every- 
one who has ever felt the pinch of selenium shortages. 

Baker & Adamson now offers technical grade selenium— 
produced as a by-product of sulfuric acid manufacture from 
pyrites. Since General Chemical is one of America’s largest 
producers of sulfuric, you are sure of a continuous, depend- 
able, ample supply of selenium. 


Write today for samples, technical data, prices. 


BAKER & ADAMSON‘ 
Fine Chemicals 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. * 


llied 
hemical 
aay 
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Going places 


with WITCO 


Today’s chemical industry is constantly on the move. 
New chemicals...new processes...new applications 
are creating many possibilities for new 

and improved products, greater production economies. 
Each new development brings problems which 

WITCO chemicals can frequently help solve. 

For more than 37 years, WITCO has grown by serving 
America’s chemical-consuming industries.... 

which have come to rely on WITCO and its 

associates for Witco-manufactured chemicals to 
improve their products and processes. 

WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 
Stearates Synthetic Detergents 
Stabilizers Detergent Additives 

Driers 

Plasticizers 
Rubber Chemicals 
Gelling Agents CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
Extender Pigments 
Polyester Resin 
Urethane Coupler EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORP. 


PIONEER PRODUCTS DIVISION Surface Active Agents for 
Specially Prepared Asphaltic agriculture, foods, cosmetics 
Compounds and Mastics and other industries 


Spray-dried Chemicals 
Organic Chemicals 


Channel and Furnace Blacks 


Technic! information and samples available on request. 


a WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago * Boston « Akron « Atlanta « Houston « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
37 Years of Growth London and Manchester, England 





